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If you have 
given up 
detective 
stories for 
Lent, that's 
terribly bad 
luck, because 
Soeur Angele 
is back — 


Soeur Angele and the 
GHOSTS OF CHAMBORD 


by Henri Catalan 


The first book about this remarkable Sister 
of Charity, Soeur Angele and the Embar- 
rassed Ladies, established her as one of the 
most delightful sleuths to appear in years. In 
this new book she does her detecting among 
a wonderful mixture of film actors, orphans 
and performing animals. $2.50 


We fear these two new books 
in the NEW WORLD CHESTERTON 


series are not really Lenten 
either — 


TALES of the LONG BOW 


Journals of a club which calls itself the Luna- 
tic Asylum—wonderful fooling—with a pur- 


pose. $3.00 


CHAUCER 


In this literary biography, Chesterton con- 
trives to give us a rich understanding of 
Chaucer, mainly by talking about everyone 
else. $3.50 


This column is all 
serious: 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
by Cecily Hastings 

Full and satisfactory answers to the questions 

that really bother non-Catholics—and some 

Catholics, too. The author has had wide ex- 

perience with the C.E.G. and in the question- 

box column of a Catholic paper. $3.00 


The SPLENDOR of the 
LITURGY 
by Maurice Zundel 


Every word and gesture of the Mass ex- 
amined in its fullest meaning. $3.50 


IN SOFT GARMENTS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Everyone who liked The Hidden Stream wrote 
to us for this earlier book mentioned in it. 
We have brought out an American edition 
in self defense. $3.00 


THE NUN 
by Margaret Trouncer 


The only full length story of the life of St. 
Margaret Mary. $3.50 


The WAY of the CROSS 


Written and Illustrated by 
Caryll Houselander 


New ideas to stir up our devotion to the 
Stations of the Cross. $2.75 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books see Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. The 
Trumpet comes free and postpaid — just write to Gloria MacGill at — 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 
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THIS IS 1956 AMERICA! 
EDITOR: 


I challenge THE CATHOLIC WORLD to publish this 
answer to “Catholic-Protestant Cold War” (Decem- 
ber editorial). It states that Protestants are afraid 
of Catholics. Protestants are not afraid of Catholics 
but every Protestant well remembers past history 
when the Roman Catholic Church persecuted the 
Protestants. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
hundreds of thousands of French Huguenot Protes- 
tants were massacred and subjected to cruelties. 
Protestants all well remember the days of the In- 


quisition. ... Edward J. Williams 


New Bedford, Maes. 

Ed.: I don’t remember it—I was too young at the 
time. I am no more proud of the Inquisition than 
Protestants are proud of Cromwell “but let the dead 
bury the dead.” As for the statement that Protes- 
tants are afraid of Catholics, it was not I but The 
Christian Century (Protestant) that said it, urging 
readers to free themselves of fear of Catholics. 


CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI 
EDITOR: 

. We of Polish descent Americans, appreciate 
the interest shown by Church papers for our severely- 
tried old country and its Church. Ann A. Ayars de- 
serves our gratitude for her article in the January 
issue on Cardinal Wyszynski. Jan Kowalski 
New York, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 


I read the article on Cardinal Wyszynski with 
much interest. Rev. B. Moscinski 
Jersey City, N. J. 
EDITOR: 
Thank you kindly for the article on Cardinal 
W yszynski. Rev. Francis Czechowski 
Nutley, N. J 


EDITOR: 


The article on Cardinal-Primate Wyszynski proves 
that we can never trust Communists and their 
stooges. 


Tom Rozinski 
New York, N. Y. 





PRINCESS MARGARET 


EDITOR: 

A correspondent, in your current (January) 
issue, takes to task the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for his supposed part in the so-called 
Princess Margaret—Captain Townsend Case, 
now happily out of the news. 

I quote, without comment, part of a letter 
written to the editor of The Spectator in Lon- 
don in its issue of Dec. 23, 1955, by Mr. Ran- 
dolph Churchill, a reliable and distinguished 
journalist and a son of Sir Winston Churchill 

a" Princess Margaret had made up her 
mind that she did not wish to marry Group 
Captain Townsend before she went to visit the 
Archbishop at Lambeth Palace on October 7th 
The Archbishop, however, supposing that she 
was coming to consult him, had all his books 
of reference spread around him, carefully 
marked and cross-referenced. When Princess 
Margaret entered, she said, and the words are 
worthy of Elizabeth I, “Archbishop, you may 
put your books away; I have made up my mind 
already.” 

P. C. C. 
Miami, Fla. 

Ed.: The admiration of the Catholic press 
went out to Princess Margaret for the courage 
and correctness of her decision, rendered dif 
ficult by the religious confusion surrounding 
her. 


MEN ARE NO GOOD 


EDITOR: 

In reference to Dr. van Kersbergen’s articles 
(Sept. & Oct. 1955) I would say that it is per- 
fectly legitimate for a woman to submit to God 
but why must she be a slave to an overbearing 
member of the male sex? These masculine mon- 
strosities of today expect a wife to work, 
thereby supplementing their income and leav- 
ing extra squandering money for their pleas- 
ures. But do they like to help around the house 
even with the mechanical, masculine jobs? 

As for women’s role in creation, do thes« 
modern mollycoddles want the burden of chil- 
dren? They growl about every penny spent on 
doctor’s bills, tuition, ete. A mother spends 
seven days and seven nights watching and 
tolerating all the minute eccentricities of her 
children—but can a father stomach five min- 
utes of whimpering from his own offspring? 
And these so-called “devout Catholic fathers” 

bah! They growl about every cent donated 
to the Church but never a whimper about what 
goes up in smoke or down in liquor. They brag 
about not being “joiners” and spend every 
spare moment on TV junk and secular news- 


papers but let Mama read a few Catholic maga- 
zines and newspapers occasionally—*Sancti- 
monious! You should have been a nun!” 
Women, supplement men? My foot! 

T. L. Ciganek 

Raltimore, Md 

Ed.: Life would be so much more quiet and 

peaceful if there were only the female sex, and 
about as exciting as a bowl of oatmeal. 


“WE DON’T TAKE NEGROES HERE” 
EDITOR: 

To a Catholie college student in the northern 
U. S. who has attended integrated Catholic 
schools for thirteen years, “We Don’t Take 
Here” (January) was most informa- 
It is hard, almost impossible, for me to 
fully understand the strong opposition when 
the southern Negro Catholic seeks admission 
I have attended. 

I sincerely hope the joint authors of this 
article will see the day when the Catholic 
open door” policy is put into full 
practice in all parts of the world. 


Joan C. Haupt 
Collewe of St. Mary of the 


Ed.; The N. Y. Times (Feb. 7th) reporting 
the shameful anti-Negro riots at Alabama Unt- 
versity, also noted: “In all Alabama, the only 


Negroes 
tive 


to schools similar to those 


“ 


Church’s 


Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


institution of higher learning now attended by 
Negroes and whites ia Spring Hill College near 
Vohile, ope rated by the Jesuits.” 


WHY GO TO A CATHOLIC COLLEGE? 
EDITOR: 


I would like to commend Janemarie Curran 
for the article “I Went to a Catholic College” 
(January). Her comparison of a Catholic edu 
cation and a non-sectarian one, is outstanding 
In Catholic colleges we do have a pattern of 
unity and as a result we are not confused with 
doubts about fundamentals. As Miss Curran 
says, we Catholics are taught to avoid sin but 
at the same time we do not deny its existence 
We are not kept sheltered from the horrible 
world as so many think. We are taught to face 
it with discretion. I particularly enjoyed her 


references to the high walls since many have 
confronted me with the same idea. 

I am a student at the College of St. Mary 
of the Springs, but before I made my choice, 
I thought of the advantages of a non-Catholic 


institution. We have all those and more at 
St. Mary’s. There is no doubt in my mind as to 
whether I would do it again. 

Maureen Spearman 


Columbus, Ohig 





The publishers of the No. 1 Catholic 
best-seller, Romano Guardini's 
THE LORD, offer another 
distinguished list of books for 
the lenten season 


Pictorial biographies by LEONARD VON MATT 
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teaching for children presented an attr 
ral way. Jlilustrated $3.” 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS CRANMER by The 
dure Maynard A biography { He \ I famed 
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Sir Thomas More “4.50 
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Books by L. Colin, C.SS.R 
THE SUPERIOR’S HANDBOOK Ani 
a tful t 


nd deeply thougt 
and guide supe rs f 


rders in their tasks 


k designed specifica 
gregations 


THE PRACTICE OF THE VOWS 


Thes books are 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4 





THE 
CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


By ALBERT M. WEISS, O.P. 


translated by 
Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. 


$2.95 


r the European Rationalists had 

succeeded fifty years ago in 
supplanting faith with reason, 
the entire supernatural order 
would have been destroyed, faith 
smothered, the very foundations 
of the church undermined. 


But the arguments of the famed 
apologist, Father Weiss . . . and 
others like him proved successful 
and faith was preserved as the 


bulwark of Catholic belief. 


Now the accurate, powerful 
thinking of this great German 
priest is available to the American 
reader in THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. He lucidly explains true 
conversion, the necessity of mor- 
tification in the Christian life, the 
sanctification of nature by grace 

. and the other truths so neces 
sary to a comprehension of spirit- 
uality. 


The theme of his work is fun- 
damental to a correct understand- 
ing of the Christian life: it is not 
enough to be humanly perfect; 
one must be raised to the super 
natural level of grace and utilize 
the supernatural, infused virtues. 


At your booksellers 


B. Herder Book Company 
PUBLISHERS 


15 G 17 S. Broadway, 
St. Lowis 2, Mo. 
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Aid to Children: No Aid to Schools 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Arcconsme to The Christian Century of February Ist, the town of Wav- 
erly, Rhode Island, has sold the Park Avenue school to the Grace Methodist 
Church for the sum of one dollar. Ordinarily, there is little news value in 
an item about an old school building given away to someone who can find 
some use for it. In this case, however, the editor of The Christian Century 
mounted his white charger and excoriated the town council for handing 
over public property to a private group for a private purpose. This was a 
flagrant violation of the First Amendment! This cut-rate bargain was a 
breach in the high wall of separation between Church and State! 

The editor admits that this one incident might seem too isolated and 
insignificant to merit attention but he feels that it is an example of what 
may happen on a large scale in the South. Certain Southern States may 
give over public buildings to private and parochial schools, so he says, in 
order to evade enforcement of the Supreme Court desegregation decision. 


I, we grant that the Waverly transaction was a contravention of the 
Supreme Court decision in the McCollum case, then there is a resemblance 
between the Waverly episode and the anticipated Southern scheme; both 
are illegal. But that’s as far as the resemblance goes. In one case we have a 
conspiracy to follow an old American custom of genial co-operation be- 
tween government and religion. In the other case, we have a conspiracy 
to evade a federal law aimed at injustice. Aiding religion is not quite so 
heinous an offense as aiding a racial prejudice that is a shame and a 
scandal. Religion is basic to American society: discrimination is a cancer. 

The Supreme Court has declared, in the Everson Case and in the McCol- 
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lum Case, that it is against the law 
for the Federal Government or a 
State to aid one religion, to aid all 
religions or to favor one religion 
over the others. We can have our 
own private opinions about this law 
but it remains law until the Court 
itself. The 
Catholic hierarchy 
have never per- 
mitted the faithful 
to disregard the Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretation. 


reverses 
Archbishop 
Cushing 


On the contrary, we 
find for instance the following state- 
ment by Archbishop Cushing last 
December: “Today, as it becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain 
and develop our schools, let us never 
make the mistake of assuming an 
attitude of hostility toward our 
American system of government as 
such merely because certain of its 
policies may affect us adversely or 
because we may suffer injustice in 
the distribution of governmental 
funds and subsidies.” 

The bishops, however, have not 
asked for federal aid for Catholic 
schools but for recognition of the 
rights of Catholic school children to 
public-welfare benefits. These rights 
of Catholic children have been ac- 
knowledged by the Supreme Court 
in the Everson Case. Therefore you 
will not find the hierarchy asking 
for federal aid for new buildings for 
that would constitute that aid to 
religion which the Court says is 
banned by the First Amendment 
But you will find the hierarchy ask- 
ing for aid for children. In their 
statement of November last, they 
asserted: “The students of 
schools have the right to benefit 
from measures, grants, oF 
aids, which are manifestly designed 
for the health, safety and welfare of 
American youth, irrespective of the 
school attended.” 


these 


those 
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Even among public-school edu- 
cators there seems to be a willing- 
ness to grant to Catholic children 
the rights that are theirs as Ameri- 
cans regardless of the school they 
attend, In its fifth report on its dis- 
cussions, the White House Confer- 
ence on Education said: “A small 
number of participants discussed 
the matter of health-and-welfare 
benefits to pupils of non-public 
schools. Among 
these participants “Considerable 
there was consider- Sentiment” 
able sentiment that 
such services should not be denied 
to these pupils.” Msgr. D. F. Cun- 
ningham, superintendent of schools 
for the Archdiocese of Chicago, re- 
ported that it was regrettable that 
this subject of welfare-benefits for 
non-public school children was the 
last item on the agenda submitted 
to the tables. “If this subject had 
been higher on the list so that it 
could have been adequately dis- 
cussed at all the round tables, I feel 
that it would have had the 
whelming approval of all.” 


over- 


WF nu we are heartily in accord 
with the Court’s approval of grants 
of welfare-benefits to Catholic chil- 
dren, and submit with due deference 
to its interpretation of the First 
Amendment, at the same time we 
beg to differ with that interpreta- 


tion. In several decisions, the Court 
declared that neither Govern- 
ment nor any State can stretch forth 
a helping hand to religion, and 
that this aid falls squarely under the 
ban of the First Amendment. This 
Amendment says: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Justice 
Black, speaking for the majority in 
the Everson Case, said that the First 


has 
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Amendment has erected a wall of 
separation between Church and 
State that must be kept high and im- 
pregnable and in the McCollum 
Case he reiterated this theme that 
lax money cannot be used to help 
religious groups. Yet the Amend- 
ment only forbids the establishment 
of an official American religion. 

Justice Black derived this swollen 
interpretation of a crystal-clear 
Amendment from the fact that 
Madison and Jefferson had a part in 
the drafting of the Amendment 
Previously they had led a fight 
against a tax levied by Virginia for 
support of Virginia’s 
Church. Therefore, according to 
Black’s line of reasoning, they must 
have had a similar objective in 
drafting the First Amendment. 
Therefore the Amendment must 
prohibit any federal or state law 
that aids religion in any shape or 
form. The logic is a trifle gymnastic 
and hard to follow but I think it can 
be answered by the simple question: 
if Madison was worried about taxes 
when he drafted the Amendment, 
how does it happen that Madison 
was a member of the Committee 
which approved the use of national 
funds to pay the chaplains in the 
House and the Senate? 


established 


| # the Everson Case, Justice Rut- 
ledge quoted 
and 
gious 


Memorial 
Against Reli- 
about twenty 
times in arriving at 
the conclusion that 
the Amendment 
means “to create a 
complete and per- 
manent separation 
of the sphere of religious activity 
and civil authority by comprehen- 
sively forbidding every form of pub- 
lic aid or support for religion.” But 


Madison’s 
Remonstrance 
Assessments 


Six 
Years 
Too 
Early 
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Madison wrote this six years before 
the Amendment and he was dealing 
with the question of a tax levied in 
support of the State religion of Vir- 
ginia, whereas the framers of the 
Amendment were dealing with the 
question of whether or not there 
should be an official national reli- 
gion of the United States. 

Justice Joseph Story, who served 
on the Supreme Court from 1811 to 
1845, and who is still ranked as fore- 
most of American legal writers, had 
something to say about the meaning 
of the First Amendment in his Fa- 
miliar Exposition of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (1840). 
He said that the intent of the 
Amendment was to forbid an estab- 
lished religion because of its poten- 
tial influence over the government 
and because of the struggle for 
power among the sects if each could 
hope to become the lucky prize- 
winner, Justice Story, moreover, 
said that the general sentiment in 
America at the time of the Amend- 
ment was that “Christianity ought 
lo receive encouragement from the 
State so far as that was not incom- 
patible with the private rights of 
conscience and the freedom of reli- 
gious worship.” 


r 

Tessar however the immediate is- 
sue is not the question of federal or 
state aid to religion or to parochial 
schools. The real question now is 
that of public-welfare benefits to 
which every child is entitled regard- 
less of the school he attends. That 
is all the bishops are asking for. 
And the Supreme Court itself, in the 
Everson Case, acknowledged that 
Catholic school children enjoy these 
rights. Then why the discussion 
and the endless reams of published 
material dealing with a 
issue? 


clear-cut 
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The trouble is that there are too 
many secularists in positions of in- 
fluence in our country and they 
smell a plot in the simple request of 
the bishops for public-welfare bene- 
fits. Unfortunately, this secular in- 
fluence has infiltrated certain Prot- 
estant circles. The P.O.A.U., for 
instance, described the Bishops’ 
Statement as “eloquence, artifice 
and studied nonsense” and saw the 
request for public-welfare benefits 
as a roundabout and devious 
of getting federal subsidy. 
Christian Century (Dee. 7th) said 
that the sentence 
containing the bish- 
ops’ request for the 
children was “the 
sort of camel’s nose 
sentence, which without strict defi- 
nition, could be used to justify al- 
most any invasion of the Church- 
and-State separation principle in 
education.” It contains at least ten 
words, according to this writer, 
which could be interpreted to mean 
tax support for the building and 
maintenance of parochial schools. 


way 
The 


“The 
Camel’ s 
Nose’”’ 


Tuts is a fine example of an atti- 
tude of mind deprecated by The 
Christian Century itself in the Oct. 
30th editorial entitled “Protestant, 
Be Yourself.” The article dealt with 
those Protestants who suffer from 
what the editor called paranoia, a 
persecution mania that finds a Cath- 
olic threat everywhere. Instead of 
living positive lives, these people 
live anti-Catholic lives, seeing the 
fine Italian hand in everything. “We 
have chips on our shoulders and 
axes to grind and bones to pick.” 
It is also true that many Catholics 
suffer from what the editor calls 
“Catholic claustrophobia,” a feeling 
of being hemmed in by the Protes- 
tant majority. We should share 
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with Protestants in all kinds of civic 
and social enterprises. But it is 
hardly an encouragement to Cath- 
olics to come out of their shells to 
find a Protestant magazine saying 
it doesn’t trust our bishops. We are 
just a bit fed up with this constant 
endeavor to assure and reassure 
The Christian Century and _ like- 
minded Liberals that our bishops 
have no stiletto under the cloak, 
that they mean what 
they say. It is dis- 
appointing to find 
that after all our ef- 
forts, there are those who describe 
the Bishops’ Statement as “a dex- 
terous and dangerous document” 
and the simple request for public- 
welfare benefits as “patently sus- 
ceptible of dangerous interpreta- 
tions.” The implication is that once 
the hierarchy get these fringe-bene- 
fits then they will press for pay- 
ment of electric bills, teachers 
salaries, stationery, janitorial serv- 
ices, as public-welfare benefits for 
the children. Such misgivings about 
the good intentions of the bishops 
are a form of paranoia, and they 
lead up to a panicky fear that the 
bishops are seeking ultimately for 
federal aid for the construction and 
maintenance of school buildings. 


No 
Stiletto 


I MUST confess that in a previous 
editorial, | ventured the opinion that 
features of a school building, a roof 


overhead and a heating system, 
e. g., might well be considered pub- 
lic-welfare benefits as necessary as 
free bus transportation or free 
lunches. But the Bishops’ State- 
ment has made it clear that they are 
seeking only benefits for the chil- 
dren as individuals, not benefits for 
the school. Archbishop Cushing 
expressed it succinctly when he 
said: “We are not looking for any 
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federal or government aid to build 
our schools. I would absolutely re- 
fuse the offer, for I cannot see how 
any government or state would 
build schools without expecting to 
control them in whole or in part.” 
Then he went on to say that Cath- 
olie children should not be treated 
as “second-class citizens” and 
should not be counted out in the 
distribution of funds for their wel- 
fare, such as health (The Pilot, Dec. 
10, 1955). 

Is it irreverent to suggest that the 
Government might attempt to con- 
trol education if it subsidized the 
construction of buildings? In the 
Everson Justice Jackson 
quoted the Supreme Court itself as 

saying: “It is hardly 
Justice lack of due process 
Jackson for the Government! 
Says: to regulate that 

which it subsidizes.” 
No less a person than the President 
of the American Bar Association, 
E. Smythe Gambrell, told the annual 
convention of the N. Y. State Bar 
Association on Jan. 28th that even 
the public schools should beware of 
federal aid. He would allow limited 
aid, but to permit the public schools 
to become dependent on federal aid 
“would be nothing short of a na- 
tional calamity.” The White House 
Conference demand for federal aid 
he considered to be “well-inten- 
tioned” but in the long view “a 
serious threat to democracy and 
freedom.” It seems to be the law 
of history that he who pays the 
piper calls the tune. 


Case, 


Tex present relationship between 
our American Government and reli- 
gion is a strange paradox. Ours is a 
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God-oriented government. Justice 
Douglas, in the Zorach Case, said 
that we are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being. “When the State encourages 
religious instructions or co-operates 
with religious authorities by adjust- 
ing the schedule of public events to 
sectarian needs, it follows the best 
of our traditions.” 

President Eisenhower has en- 
rolled as a Presbyterian, his cabinet 
meetings are opened with prayer, 
his Secretary of State contends 
(against certain doctrinaire politi- 
cos) that the moral law binds in in- 
ternational affairs. In his public 
the President has fre- 
quently lauded religion as the bul- 
wark of national security as Wash- 
ington praised religion as_ the 
bulwark of morality. 

Yet it seems that the secularists 
are still riding high in legal and in- 
tellectual and educational circles 
The alarming rise in juvenile de- 
linquency has aroused educators in 
certain sections find a 
movement to teach moral and spirit- 
ual values in the public-school class- 
room. Yet it is meeting with stub- 
born resistance on the ground that 
religion cannot be taught in a 
pluralistic society of believers, athe- 
ists and secularists. 

The toughest obstacles are the 
Everson and the McCollum Case 
decisions, We sincerely hope that 
the Supreme Court will change its 
mind about the banishment of reli- 
gion from public education. The 
tragedy is that while the Court is 
pondering the problem, a generation 
is being educated in the doctrine of 
the irrelevance of God in 
affairs. 


utterances, 


and so we 


human 





ERICA’S 
SOCIAL 


BINGE 


by Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney 


ry 
| HE successful man today seems to 
be the one who belongs to the great- 
est number of clubs and societies. 
And when such a one dies, his obitu- 
ary contains a detailed account of 
his numerous tribal activities, as if 
these were proof positive that the 
deceased “man of distinc- 
lion.” Strange that a person like this 
should be compelled to die alone. So 
out of with the 
mindedness of most Americans. 
Although it is still possible to find 
an occasional soul who enjoys his 


was a 


character social 


own company, we are often inclined 
to think he is mentally afflicted or 
inay be engaged in subversive activi- 
No wonder a fellow like this 
frequently feels guilty when he 
withdraws from the crowd to read a 
good book or just to think his own 
thoughts. Eventually he is driven 
to question whether or not he really 
is normal! 


ties. 


OWEVER, psychologists are agreed 
that a normal and well-balanced in- 
dividual is able to enjoy his own 
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company as well as the company of 
others. It is only the extremes that 
are held suspect. In this era it seems 
that we are more likely to meet with 
the extreme of the over-socialized 
person rather than with that of the 
solitary, who at least maintains his 
individuality, if not his social stand- 
ing. 

The fact that too much socializing 
can affect mental health was demon- 
strated in Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
by Jay C. Calhoun. Speaking of “The 
American Weekend,” he notes that 
the long weekends in this country 
are turning great numbers of our 
population into “weekend neurot- 
ics.” He believes this situation is the 
result of people being pressured into 
social activities that have the same 
aggressive and competitive relation- 
ships they experience during their 
business week. 

Among other kinds of neuroses 
brought on by this compulsive kind 
of social life, Mr. Calhoun observes 
that a turning to alcohol on the part 
of so many is especially noticeable. 
The reason for this, he says, is that 
alcohol “quickly gives an artificial 
‘we’ feeling in a group whose mem- 
bers would hate each other if they 
allowed themselves to sober up.” 


Way should so many persons feel 
literally compelled to walk a social 
tightrope in their off hours as Mr 
Cathoun and many others say they 
do? Why do economists believe this 
state of affairs to be definitely fos- 
tered by the changing conditions of 
business and industry? 

No doubt, because with the ad- 
vent of the machine age, industry 
has gradually become so mechan- 
ized that very little skill or training 
is now required of employees. Often 
a worker is hired only for his ability 
to pull down a lever or to press a 
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series of buttons all day. Even so, 
this same man may be made to feel 
that he will not be able to keep his 
job unless he proves himself a 
“Good able and willing to 
bowl on Thursdays with the boss, 
and to fraternize uproariously at 
shop or office parties on Sundays. 
In addition, he can expect that his 
promotions will usually be effected 
by a weekend poker party with his 
boss and co-workers. 

If business and industry, then, 
are beginning to demand social as- 
sets as primary qualifications for 
prospective employees, education 
(especially that known as “Progres- 
sive”) may be said to be grooming 
future citizens to meet this demand. 


Joe”: 


On: has only to observe how per- 
sonal initiative in the classroom is 
gradually giving way to a more col- 
lective manner of thinking and act- 
ing. A case in point is the rising 
popularity of the project method 
of teaching. Here it is that children 
might be introduced to American 
history by means of a joint class 
endeavor to build a papier-maché 
Indian village. This could take any- 
where from a month 
semester to complete. 

In the meantime, there is the pos- 
sibility that not only will the con- 
tinuity of American 
slighted, but that 


to an entire 


history be 
the completed 





Patricia O’Brien Mahoney sounds a warn- 
ing to parents throughout the land who, pre- 
occupied with the 


youngsters, 


social development of 
overlook their far more 
necessary training in self-reliance apart from 


the madding crowd. In the 


their 


present trend 
toward socialized living in this country, Mrs. 
Mahoney also sees a kind of softening up 
process whereby we can more easily be 
based on the 
privilege of individual enterprise to a society 


of collective mediocrity. 


switched from a democracy 
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Indian village will also be the work 
of but one or two ambitious chil- 
dren. Just the same, the others in 
the group can claim the same credit 
as those who actually did the work, 
because their merit is gained from 
sroup identification and 
any individual enterprise. 


not from 


eS this it can be seen why the 
traditional system of numerical 
grading of report cards is being 
abolished in many of the so-called 
“progressive” schools. It would in- 
deed be difficult to estimate the 
work of a single child when his 
identity has been lost in the mean- 
dering confusion of too many class 
projects. Hence, parents whose chil- 
dren attend this type of school must 
be content to receive from time to 
time, lengthy dossiers which, for 
the most part, appear to discuss 
merely their child’s ability or lack 
of ability to socialize well. It fol- 
lows that promotions are made in- 
dependent of scholastic achieve- 
ment. This automatic moving 
along from grade to grade is pro- 
fessionally known as 
motions.” 

When the child 


ondary school of 


“social pro- 

enters a sec- 
the more “pro- 
gressive” type, he happily perceives 
that the curriculum has been pared 
down to make room for a plethora 
of clubs and social activities. And 
when he is finally graduated, he has 
little difficulty today in locating an 
American college that will admit 
him with no other entrance require- 
ments than proof that he was en- 
gaged in a sufficient number of 
extra-curricular activities while in 
high school. 


© cieenons such as these have led 
sociologist John R. Seeley to des- 


cribe a school in a certain com- 
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munity as “a gigantic factory for 
the production of relationships.” 

Since so many educators are thus 
overstressing the importance of 
social relationships, we can expect 
to find this same tendency echoed 
in the home. Only the other day 
a mother confided to me that she 
was worried about her nine-year- 
old son’s absorbing interest in 
science. “Whenever his playmates 
are not around,” she confessed, 
“Robert doesn’t seem to be in the 
least bit disturbed. He just reads 
his books on elementary astronomy 
or he peers at bugs and ants 
through his microscope. I’m afraid 
this means he is becoming anti- 
social,” 

This mother, like so many others, 
was apparently so indoctrinated 
with the spirit of the times that she 
was unaware of her son’s achieve- 
ment of self-reliance through the 
cultivation of his own inner re- 
sources. And so, throughout the 
land, parents are being sold on the 
idea that the best guarantee of their 
children’s future success in life is 
to keep them steadily engaged in as 
many corporate activities as their 
leisure time will permit. 

Time and again we are reminded 
of this parental preoccupation with 
the social development of their off- 
spring. Maybe that is why we now 
hear of so many children being 
rushed off to take ballroom dancing 
lessons even though they may be no 
more than three years old. Or may- 
be it is also why it is not unusual 
to hear a father boasting that his 
ten-year-old son hasn’t a minute 
to himself or his family because all 
of his spare time is being taken up 
with Little League Baseball, swim- 
ming excursions, Boy Scout jam- 
borees, and the birthday parties of 
his chums. 
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I. is not that any one of these 
things can’t be very much worth 
while. But, like the proverbial pill 
taker who poisons himself because 
he believes that if one pill improved 
his health, a handful will make him 
a superman, so also the parent who 
engages his child in too many group 
projects will assuredly make him 
a howling success in life with little 
Willie’s howling being cared for by 
men in white jackets! 

It usually happens that these 
same parents are those most likely 
to wonder why their children can- 
not settle down to read a good book, 
and why they are generally unable 
to amuse themselves for even a half 
hour. It probably doesn’t occur to 
them that their youngsters have 
been over-trained in group reliance 
to the detriment of self-reliance 

In these times those who can ap- 
preciate the strength and enjoy- 
ment that come from a measure of 
solitude, are strangely in the 
minority. One who has recently 
lifted her voice against this preva- 
lent American attitude toward the 
inherent values of solitude is Mrs. 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh in her 
latest book, Gift from the Sea. At 
one point she declares, “The world 
today does not understand in either 
man or woman, the need to be 
alone. If one sets aside time for a 
business appointment, a trip to the 
hairdresser, a social engagement, 
or a shopping expedition, that time 
is accepted as inviolable. But if one 
says, I cannot come because that is 
my hour to be alone, one is con- 
sidered rude, egotistical, or strange. 
What a commentary on our civili- 
zation, when being alone is con- 
sidered suspect; when one has to 
apologize for it, make excuses, hide 
the fact that one practices it—like 
a secret vice!” 
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Mrs. Lindbergh, like most of the 
rest of us is convinced that the 
greatest contributions to human 
welfare have been made by those 
who insisted on their right to spend 
some time alone. Indeed, we are 
all quite ready to admit that the 
great artist does not acquire his 
skill with a mob peering over his 
shoulder. Nor could we imagine a 
saint who became so without the 
need to recharge his spirit from 
time to time in the solitude of 
prayer. Neither would we believe 
the scientist capable of uncovering 
the secrets of the universe if he 
feared the loneliness of his labora- 
tory. In fact, we would heartily 
agree with the words of the famous 
inventor, Nikola Tesla who said, 
“Be alone—-that’s the secret of in- 
vention. Be alone—that’s 
vreat ideas are born,” 

Yes, we would easily agree with 
all this, but in our agreement, we 
would except ourselves because we 
would know that contemplation 
and self-communion are not con- 
sidered social assets today. 


where 


Tue extent to which this country 
has so rapidly embraced the “let’s- 
do-everything-together-spirit” is 


somewhat like our notable pen- 
chant for fads. Awhile ago we were 
clearing the West with Davy 
Crockett. Next year we may all be 
wearing rings in our noses because 
some television star might be wear- 
ing one in hers. Perhaps we are like 
this because we are still a young 
nation which, like the adolescent, 
wants to be doing only what the 
crowd is doing. 

On the other hand, fads are 
usually harmless because they are 
“here today and gone tomorrow.” 
But by “tomorrow” we are assured 
that leisure time will be more ex- 
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tensive than it is today. For this 
reason many industrialists as well 
as educators are all for the present 
trend toward socialized living be- 
cause they believe it is the best 
preparation we can make for a fu- 
ture where labor will no longer be 
required of men but of robots. 
But what about the possible 
danger to the individual as well as 
to the nation when too many people 
think and act collectively? If such 
should ever be the case, then there 
is a strong chance that we will have 
brain-washed ourselves from the 
lessons so ruggedly won in the past. 
This could happen if, no longer ac- 
customed to think and act as indi- 
viduals, we shall have acquired the 
habit of mouthing only the dictums 
of the groups to which we belong. 
From this point on we would be 
easy dupes for mob dictation even 
as to our creed and government. 


Ano so the question arises as to 
whether we might already be un- 
dergoing a kind of softening up 
process whereby we can more easily 


be switched from a democracy 
based on the privilege of individual 
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enterprise to a society of collective 
mediocrity. For one thing, prepara- 
tion for such a change was thought 
to be already under way in the field 
of education according to the state- 
ment of the late British political 
scientist and Socialist leader, Har- 
old Laski when he said of Progres- 
sive Education here in America, 
“It is an educational program for a 
Socialist America. It could be im- 
plemented in a society only where 
socialism was the accepted way of 
life; for it is a direct criticism of the 
ideas that have shaped capitalistic 
America.” 

Could it be that these words, so 
ominously describing the goal of 
Progressive Education, apply with 
equal force to our present all-out 
national binge on collectivist living? 
It would take a pessimist to think 
so—but then, pessimists, too, must 
have some reason for being. Maybe 
that reason is their habit of forever 
reminding the optimists that they 
are being hypnotized by their bliss- 
ful contentment with things as they 
are. After all, even an optimist 
knows that thieves make easy en- 
trance when a household is asleep. 


Souvenir 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


THE little bog oak jaunting car is full of Irish heather 

That takes me back to Glendalough despite the miles between. 
Although it’s winter where lam, my mind holds sunny weather 
As bright as golden gorse upon the Wicklow hills so green. 

I ride again in memory the lanes we rode together 

Through Ballybrack and Blackrock, Kilmacanogue and Bray, 
Till through a sudden mist I see there’s dew upon the heather 
Within the little car you qave me when I came away. 





The People’s Holy Week 


by JOHN L. MURPHY 


0. the 27th of November, 1955- 
the First Sunday of Advent—there 
appeared in the Osservatore Ro- 
mano at Rome the first printing of a 
decree destined to affect the lives 
of all Catholics in all parts of the 
world. It was the decree reforming 
the ceremonies for Holy Week. To 
many people it may have seemed a 
rather unimportant thing; it dealt 
with the “liturgy” and that seemed 
to be such a dull topic, something of 
interest only to liturgical scholars, 
thumbing their way through old, 
dusty volumes. A brief glance at the 
contents of the decree however, 
showed that it was something else. 
It was a practical decree, a pastoral 
decree. 

Writing in this same edition of 
the semi-official newspaper of the 
Vatican Father Ferdinando An- 
tonelli remarked that there is prob- 
ably no decree concerning the lit- 
urgy since another one issued in the 
sixteenth century which would 
equal in importance this statement 
of the Holy See. About that, there 
can be no doubt. 


I, the history of the Church there 
have been other big changes in the 
liturgy. About the end of the sixth 
century, St. Gregory the Great made 
some large revisions of the liturgy; 
again, at the time of the Council of 
Trent, in the sixteenth century, a 
special committee under Pope Pius 


IV did the same thing. And so today 
also, in view of modern life, Pius XII 
is carrying on other reforms. We 
already know about the changes for 
the Eucharistic fast, and the per- 
mission for Evening Masses; we 
have a new translation of the 
Psalms, and the various Rituals for 
different sacraments and blessings 
in the mother tongue. On January 
1, 1956, a decree went into effect for 
the simplification of the laws con- 
cerning different prayers in the 
Mass and the Divine Office; this de- 
cree will not be too evident to the 
laity, but it was a very wide-sweep- 
ing decree, and helped pave the way 
for other anticipated reforms. 

Thus the Reform of the Holy 
Week services is only a part of a 
whole picture within the Church. 
When we see it in the light of 
everything else which has been 
done, it doesn’t look unusual at all. 
It is, assuredly, something new and 
different; but not something unex- 
pected. 


one of the first steps 
toward this reform was taken about 





This month we return to the earlier Chris- 
tian practice of celebrating the Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday rites of Holy Week in 
the afternoon or evening. This change will 
allow the faithful to attend these rites. 
Father John L. Murphy is at the Gregorian 
University, Rome, where he is engaged at 
present in post-graduate work. 
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a quarter of a century ago. The 
Congregation of Rites in Rome deals 
especially with the questions and 
problems of the liturgy. Pope Pius 
XI, however, instituted an historical 
section in this Congregation; it was 
to help understand and evaluate 
the problems of the liturgy. Thus 
through the years, this group within 
the Congregation as well as scholars 
of liturgy throughout the world, 
have been working on the problems 
concerning Holy Week. The present 
decree is the result of their co-opera- 
tive labors. 

It was finally set in its present 
new form by the Pontifical Commis- 
sion for the reform of the liturgy, 
and then approved by the Holy Fa- 
ther and issued under his authority. 
The changes, thus, are not what we 
might describe as “snap decisions.” 
There is a carefully thought-out 
reason for each one. 


I, we look at the decree itself, what 
do we find? Beginning with the in- 
troduction we find reasons enumer- 
ated for the various changes. The 
conditions of modern life have made 
it impossible for many of the faith- 
ful to take part in the liturgy of 
Holy Week. At the very hours when 
these services were being held, these 
people would be at work or in 
school; the services would be con- 
ducted “in churches which 
often almost deserted.” 

In addition, due to various cir- 
cumstances during the Middle Ages, 
the hours of these ceremonies were 
transferred to the early hours of the 
morning instead of celebrating them 
at times more closely approximat- 
ing the hours at which they oc- 
curred in the life of Christ. All of 
this was done “not without detri- 
ment to the liturgical sense nor con- 
fusion between the narrations in the 


were 
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Gospels and the liturgical represen- 
tations pertaining to them.” 

For these two reasons then, the 
decision was made to revise the 
Holy Week Services. In the first 
place, the devotion of the people, it 
was felt, would be better served it 
they were held at the hours proper 
to the event recorded in Scripture; 
and secondly, from a pastoral point 
of view, this would enable more peo- 
ple to attend the services of this 
most important week. 


r 

Tne prelude to the present change 
was taken in 1951, when Pope Pius 
XII permitted the “Restored Easter 
Vigil” on an experimental basis. 
This permission was renewed for 
later years, the general intention 
being to profit by the experience of 
congregations throughout the 
world, as well as to help prepare an 
understanding of liturgical reform 
in general. It ought not to be some- 
thing suddenly decreed, without 
preparation, Finally now, in 1956, 
the changes were made, and the en- 
tire Church obliged to follow them; 
the time of experimentation and 
preparation was considered at an 
end. 

More, however, has been included 
in these changes than merely the 
Easter Vigil. It would be well to 
view Holy Week day by day, in the 
light of these new ceremonies. If 
we consider the history of the prob- 
lem, the years of preparation, and 
the pastoral needs, we can see al 
once the wisdom of these reforms, 
even though our first reaction to 
some of the changes might be one 
of surprise. 


0, alm Sunday, the ceremony of 
the blessing of Palms formerly in 
use gave certain appearances of a 
“little Mass,” as it were. There was 
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an Epistle and a Gospel, a Preface 
sung by the priest, and the Sanctus 
and Benedictus sung by the choir. 
It was, in actual fact, a rather diffi- 
cult thing to explain; it was some- 
thing added in the Middle Ages, and 
it had one difficulty especially: it 
tended to draw attention away from 
the Procession, which was the main 
element in the Scriptural record. 

As a result, in the New Cere- 
monial the blessing of palms is con- 
siderably shortened, including sim- 
ply the blessing and short prayers. 
Thus the day is given a special em- 
phasis as a day upon which we pay 
honor to Christ, our Saviour, com- 
ing to us in triumph before His 
sufferings, just as He did to the 
people of Jerusalem. The only other 
thing included with the Blessing is 
the reading of the Gospel account 
of the entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem, which thus sets the general 
tone of the Procession that day. It 
obviously belongs there. 

In a solemn ceremony (with cele- 
brant, deacon and subdeacon) the 
Passion will also be chanted during 
the Mass. There is one interesting, 
though not very obvious, change in 
this regard: throughout Holy Week, 
whatever the subdeacon or deacon 
sings or reads, is no longer read by 
the celebrant; in this way, a rathe 
pointless duplication has _ been 
eliminated for, if someone is read- 
ing, the celebrant should listen too. 

In addition, one other change 
all of the Passions from the Gos- 
pels read during Holy Week will 
begin, as does the Passion of St 
John, with Christ in the Garden of 
Olives. The sections concerning the 
Last Supper, which took place be- 
fore the Passion began, will be left 
out. Thus we re-emphasize the Pas- 
sion of Christ as the central thought 


of Holy Week. 
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‘Ta next change comes on Holy 
Thursday. In the Gospel we read of 
Christ and His disciples celebrating 
the “evening meal.” Since it was at 
this time that Christ instituted the 
Holy Eucharist, the decree stipu- 
lates that there be no services on 
Holy Thursday morning, nor may 
Holy Communion be distributed on 
Holy Thursday morning (except to 
the sick and dying). In the evening, 
at the most opportune hour, a Mass 
will be celebrated, and all the faith- 
ful will be encouraged to receive 
Communion. This Mass may be held 
not earlier than five o’clock in the 
afternoon, nor later than eight 
o'clock. 

This is a great change, but we 
can see how logical it is. There is a 
question, of course, of how every- 
one in larger churches can attend 
that one Mass, Formerly, when the 
solemn Mass took place during the 
hours of the morning when many 
were working and unable to attend, 
it was not a problem. The decree, 
however, envisions this difficulty in 


larger parishes as, for example, in 
America, where the school children 


alone would 
church 

In order that all may attend Mass 
and Holy Communion on 
Holy Thursday, the Bishop may also 
permit one or two Low Masses in 
every church, in addition to the 
Mass Holy Communion 
also be distributed after the 
Mass on Holy Thursday evening. 
the “no 
on Holy Thursday morn- 
ing is the Mass of the Bishop in the 
Cathedral during which he blesses 
the Holy Oils for use in the Sacra- 
ments during the coming year. This 
Mass will the ceremonies 
for this purpose only; it will not in- 
clude the Eucharistic 


receive 


Solemn 
may 


The one exception to 
services” 


contain 


procession, 
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nor will Holy Communion be dis- 
tributed. Since it is both an ancient 
and an important ceremony in the 
diocese, it will naturally be given 
greater importance, being the only 
Mass celebrated at that time; it will 
be «a Mass at which the clergy can 
also participate, having no Masses 
in their own parishes at the same 
hour, 

There is a possibility too, for the 
Vandatum (the ceremonial Wash- 
ing of the Feet) after the Gospel 
(which describes Christ washing the 
feet of the apostles.) It is intended 
to be a ceremony of Christian hu- 
mility and of love; it may also be 
an oceasion for a special appeal to 
the works of Christian charity in 
the parish 

The visits to the 
ment, of course, cannot be made 
during the day. Yet they will not 
be abolished either, and the people 
are especially urged to remain to 
visit the Blessed Sacrament, at least 
until midnight, when the recollec- 
tion of the institution of the Euchar- 
ist gives way to our thoughts con- 
cerning the passion and death of 
Christ 


Blessed Sacra- 


0. Good Friday, similarly, the 
hours recorded in the Gospels are 
chosen as the hours for the liturgi- 
cal ceremonies 


There are to be no 
services in the morning; they must 
be conducted in the = afternoon, 
about three o’clock, but not later 
than six o'clock. 

The first part of the Good Friday 
ceremony remains much as we have 
known it until the present, It is the 
very ancient ceremony of Good Fri- 
day, and our closest example of the 
“Fore-Mass” in the early Church 
There will be the usual prayers for 
different the 
chanting of the 


classes of 


the 


people, 
Passion, and 
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adoration of the Cross. This last 
part of the ceremony, however, will 
be given special emphasis, because 
it is obviously the center of our 
thoughts on this day. 

A truly momentous change, how- 
ever, occurs in what follows, and 
we should try and understand why 
it was made. In the former prac- 
tice, there followed different ex- 
cerpts from the Mass except the 
Consecration; hence the name 
“Mass of the Presanctified.” There 
was a short Offertory, the incensing 
of the altar, certain prayers and the 
elevation of the Host. Then the 
celebrant alone received Commu- 
nion. 

In the Reformed Ceremonial, this 
has been completely changed. In 
its place there follows a Commun- 
ion service. All of the faithful will 
recite the “Our Father” together; 
there will follow the prayers attest- 
ing our sorrow for sin, and then 
Communion will be distributed to 
all the faithful. This last element 
might especially seem somewhat 
surprising, since we are so accus- 
tomed to thinking of Good Friday 
as the only day in the year on which 
we cannot receive Holy Communion 
The reason for the change, however, 
is again logical; on this day we 
think most intensely of the salva- 
tion won for us by Christ on the 
Cross. It is better then (at least for 
us moderns) to be joined intimately 
with Him in Communion as well 
Once we stop to think about it, it is 
more appealing to our minds; and it 
will, therefore, be the occasion of 
an especially devout reception of 
Christ the Saviour on that day 

Rev. Josef Low, C.SS.R., of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites states 
that the “Three Hours” devotion on 
Good Friday is not abolished. Cf 
Worship, January, 1956. | 
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Q, Holy Saturday, the services in 
many places will not be “new.” The 
Restored Easter Vigil remains un- 
changed, that it is now 
when well pre- 


except 
obligatory. It is, 
pared for by the parishioners, a 
beautiful and = soul-stirring 
mony, as so many Catholics have at- 
tested. There is the procession of 
the Easter Candle, symbolic of 
Christ the Light of the World; there 
is the singing of the “Evrultet’” and 
the four prophecies; the blessing of 
the baptismal water, followed by the 
renewal of the baptismal vows. And 
finally the gloriously joyful Mass of 
the Resurrection. (As a logical re- 
sult of this, the Lenten fast will 
henceforth also continue until mid- 
night as well, instead of ending at 
noon, ) 


cere- 


An interesting note in the decree 
points out that if there afte to be 
baptisms at this Easter Vigil serv- 
ice (as was the custom in the early 
Church) most of the ceremonies 
may be performed in the morning, 
al some convenient time, and only 
the actual baptism and the conclud- 
ing prayers included in the evening 
service. It is an obvious encourage- 
ment to include actual baptisms in 
this ancient service once again 


Au. of these changes are intended 
in order to make Holy Week the 
deep and personal experience it 
should be for all the faithful. The 
primary concern for the reform is 
not an interest in history or the 
practices of the ancient Church. I! 
is, rather, a pastoral concern; it is 
a concern for the 
today. 


good of souls 
If at times the decree speaks of 


what the “ancient Church” did, it 
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does so only for two reasons: for 
one thing, it would show that the 
practice is not really “new.” But pri- 
marily, it wishes also to show that 
what the early Church did was more 
logical, more spiritually helpful. 
It is not a case of saying what is 
“old” and what is “new,” and then 
concluding what would be best for 
today. It is not a question of judg- 
ing, necessarily, the value of prac- 
tices introduced during the Middle 
Ages; they may have had a special 
value for the medieval man which 
they might not have had earlier, nor 
which they might not have today. 
It is not “newness” 
which decisions. 
the Church of Christ is a living 
body. It adapts its liturgical prac- 
tices according to the needs of its 
members at the present time. The 
decree seeks only to make the lit- 
urgy a more personal worship of the 
whole Mystical Body, and a more 
spiritually helpful experience at the 
same time. 


“oldness” o1 


determines these 


0, the other hand, the Holy Fa- 


ther realizes that the final goal en- 


visioned by the decree cannot be 
achieved simply by changing laws 
There must be, far more, the inter- 
est and co-operation of the faithful 
throughout the world. They too 
must strive to “think with the 
Church” in this regard; they too 
must strive to enter into that same 
spirit in which the decree was fash- 
ioned. Then only will Holy Week 
be for all of us what it should be 
Then only will it be in a special way 
a week in which we personally die 
with Christ to the world, and rise 
spiritually with 
Sunday 


Him on Easter 
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MATILDA 


by Nicholas Canaday 


Tue place at which we landed in the invasion of Italy was called “Green 
Beach,” about ten miles below Salerno. 


A few miles inland there was a 
delightful little southern Italian town called Pontecagnano, Faiano, and it 
was here that I, then a Major in the Air Corps, set up headquarters as the 
Military Governor of the area shortly after the invasion. 

For my office I took over a large and sumptuously furnished room 
formerly occupied by the Fascist Mayor, on the second floor of the Muni- 
cipio, or City Hall. That first morning, seated behind the Mayor’s mag- 
nificent mahogany desk, I ruefully contemplated the vagaries of war in 
general and the assignment procedures of the Army in particular. 

Having completed an intensive course of study in the Military Govern- 
ment of Japan and the Japanese language, | suppose it was only normal 
standard operating procedure that I should now find myself, a short month 
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later, the Military Governor of 27 
communes in Italy, stationed in a 
town I had never heard of, all alone 
and speaking no Italian at all. Any- 
way, here | what did I do 
now? 


was 


S, DDENLY, looking at the walls of 
the office, I realized there was some- 
thing I could do and right away 
that was to remove all the pictures 
of Mussolini and other Fascist sym- 
bols with which the place abounded 
As I was busily accomplishing this 
pleasant task there was a knock on 
the door and an excited little man 
wearing an obviously American suit 
of clothes rushed in. 

“You are an American!” he said 

“Yes,” I answered. “And you?” 

“I’m Frank Pennasilico from New 
Haven, Connecticut, and I’m work- 
ing for you. What do you want me 
to do?” 

What I wanted him to do, and 
what he did for the following six 
months was to be my interpreter, 
chauffeur, Italian teacher, friend 
and invaluable adviser. Having been 
born in Pontecagnano he knew it 
like the back of his hand—-knew the 
people, knew who could be trusted, 
who couldn’t, who was in the black 
market, where cars had been hid 
den, where food could be found 
everything. 


_ had returned to Italy to 


settle up his father’s estate, had 
been caught in the onrush of wat 
and had been unable to return 
During the German occupation he 
had been hiding in the nearby hills 
where his father owned some olive 
groves but when he heard the Amer- 
icans had landed he lost no time in 
coming in. All this I was to learn 
later, but then 


“Frank,” I said to him, “when | 
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came here this morning I had to 
walk through about a hundred peo- 
ple milling about the courtyard in 
the rain. I couldn’t understand what 
they were talking about but I know 
they must be the bombed out, the 
homeless and hungry—-I want you 
to tell them that I will see them all 
and that I will do what I can for 
them. And by the way, I noticed a 
group of nuns among them who 
seemed very distressed suppose 
you bring them up first and let's 
find out what their trouble is.” 


I, a few minutes the nuns were in 
my office. There were five of them 
headed by their Madre Superiore, 
Matilda, a charming and attractive 
little lady who, in spite of being al- 
most in tears now, managed a lovely 
smile for me. Through Frank | 
learned that they were of the order 
of Sisters of St. John the Baptist and 
they had a small home for orphans 
nearby where they also lived. It 
seemed that just that morning the 
British Town Major, whose job was 
to billet incoming troops, had or- 
dered them out of their home and 
they had no place to go. 

The British, of course, had made 
the landing with us and the plan of 
occupation was to alternate com- 
mand of sub-areas between the two 





There had been a slight difference of opin 
ion between the Americans and the British 
ibout billeting troops in the little town of 
Pontecagnano and, for awhile, it looked as if 
Mother Matilda and her orphans would have 
Fortunately 
Nicholas Canaday, a Major in the U. S. Air 
Military Naples 
at that crucial time, so that little 
matter was taken care of quite satisfactorily 
Transferred to the Far Fast, Mr. Canaday 
Public Information Officer in 
Japan and Korea and later, as Colo 
nel, was Chief of the U.S 


to make way for the soldiers 


Corps, was Governor of 


Province 


served as 
China 
Information Serv 
ices in Germany 
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forces, one area American and the 
next British and so on. This par- 
ticular sub-area was under the com- 
mand of a British Colonel with 
headquarters in Salerno and the 
Town Major had been appointed by 
him. | hadn’t met the Major yet, but 
I was to meet him—-and soon. 

W, ru Frank and the nuns I walked 
down to their home, which was only 
a short distance from the Municipio 
It was an old stone structure that 
had once been a private residence 
but had been converted many years 
before for the use of the sisters and 
the children. On the first floor was 
a large schoolroom with tiny desks 
for the children and across the hall 
a reception and sitting room, a small 
dining room and smaller kitchen 
Next to the schoolroom was a closed 
that Mddre Matilda silently 
opened, and I looked into the most 
beautiful little chapel I had ever 


seen, 


door 


The chapel couldn't possibly have 
held more than fifteen people but 
everything in it was perfect. From 
somewhere they had gotten a lovely 
stained glass window from which 
the soft light descended on a figure 
of the Virgin. There was a tiny 
altar, a prayer bench and four or 
five That was all 
It was so simple and so beautiful il 
made you want to cry 


rows of seats 


L, AVING the home I asked Frank 
where I could find the Town Major 
and he directed me to a partially 
bombed-out factory near the center 
of town where the Major had set up 
an office. We went immediately 
there. Introducing myself I told the 
Major that I had heard he planned 
to take over the sisters’ home 
“Yes,” he said, “Tl 


men in there.” 


can billet 75 
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“Well,” I answered, “I don’t like 
to move a religious order like that 
crowding these Italian families into 
rooms together is bad enough but 
nuns have their vows and all 
sides, all those little kids 
become of them?” 

The Major replied that he wasn’t 
concerned about that, he needed 
space for troops and supplies and 
he was going to take the building 
over. I suggested we might find 
space somewhere else but he said 
he had looked the whole town over 
and that there was nothing avail- 
able. “We'll try to find some place 
else for you anyway,” | said. 


be- 
what will 


M, friend Frank had taken no 
part in this conversation but when 
we got outside he said laconically, 
“Pretty tough guy.” “Yes,” I 
swered, “but there must be 
place else we can find for 
“We'll find one,” 


an- 
some 

his 
troops.” said 
Frank. 

And after a few hours of tramp- 
ing around in the rain we did find it 

a partially bombed-out building 
that had been a tobacco warehouse 
but which still had enough roof left 
to be dry, in a much larger area than 
the sisters’ home. Triumphantly we 
went back and got the Major to 
come and look at it. 

“Yes,” he said, “I didn’t know 
this was here. I can put 300 men in 
here.” 

“Okay, that’s fine,” I said 
we can leave the nuns alone.” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “I am going 
to take their place too.’ 


“Now 


I, any joint occupation there are 
bound to be difficult situations, dis- 
agreements and friction, and our in 
structions were always to co-oper- 
ate, to bend a little, to get along 
But | thought I had done my part in 
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trying to get along and now I had 
had enough 

“Oh, no you're not,” I told him 
“You are going to let them alone.” 

“You must be a Catholic,” he said. 

“| don’t see that that has anything 
to do with it-—-but as a matter of 
fact I'm not a Catholic, | am a Bap- 
list.” 

| hadn't thought of religion at 
all up to that point but | had to 
little when I[ realized that 
the home | was trying so hard to 
protect was that of the Sisters of St 
John the Baptist! 


smile a 


W, left the Major and returned to 
my office, and I word to the 
nuns that they were to stay right 
where they and if 
happened to send for me 
The following morning one of the 
nuns came hurrying to my office 
the British were moving in. I went 
with her and found that a 
Sergeant and three of his men were 
unloading supplies from a 
parked in front of the home 
other sisters had 


sent 


were, anything 


back 


truck 
The 
out of the 
house and were watching silently 
and the children had gathered wide- 
eyed around them 


come 


I walked up to 
the Sergeant. 

“Put that stuff back on the truck 
and get out of here,” I told him 

He looked at me, surprised, “But 
we have orders to occupy this 
house,” he said 

“IT know,” I said. “Your 
have just been changed. Now 
vet out of here.’ 

For a minute he looked puzzled 
and undecided, but something in my 
manner must have convinced him 
that it might be better not to argue 
Anyway he ordered the men to put 
the supplies back on the truck and 
I told 


more 


orders 


gO on, 


in a few minutes drove away 


the nuns if they had any 
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trouble to send for me again, and 
returned to my office. 

They didn’t have any more trou- 
ble—J had it. Late that afternoon 
the British sub-area commander 
himself came in to my office. 

“T understand,” he said, “that you 
have refused to let my troops oc- 
cupy a building here.” 

“That's right,” | answered. 

“By whose orders,” he asked. 

“By the orders of General Mark 
W. Clark,” I told him. 

“Could | copy of 
please?” 


see a them, 

“They were verbal orders.” 

“Oh, so you have verbal orders 
from General Clark that we are not 
to occupy this particular building? 
We will see about that!” And he 
stalked out. 


Q, course | had no more orders 
from General Clark than I had from 
General Eisenhower or anyone else 
and I had stuck my neck out a long 
way, but I figured that by the time 
my action could be reported back 
through British channels up to the 
American command it would take 
Maybe months. Maybe we 
would be in Rome by then, maybe 
the war would be over. At least | 
had gained some time and the nuns 
could stay where they were 

You may be sure that my friend 
Frank and Mother Matilda and the 
nuns got the word all around the 
On the men lifted 
their hats and smiled when I came 

My oflice was filled with 
flowers every morning and 
from some mysterious hiding place 
an American Buick appeared for my 
use, 


weeks 


town streets 


along. 
fresh 


| went by in which there 
was little food to be had. Refugees 
from the north where the fighting 
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was going on streamed into the al- 
ready over-crowded town. Many of 
the things I had to do must have 
seemed harsh, but there never was a 
complaint. The carabiniéri had only 
lo say, “Signor Maggiore says—” 
and that was enough. 

When we took Naples and I was 
transferred the whole town 
came out to wish me God-speed 
Officials of the government 
came down from Salerno to the 
Mayor’s farewell dinner, there were 
speeches, and all of the little or- 
phans from the home of the Sudri 
di San Giovanni Battista 


there, 


new 


Sang an 
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American song they had learned for 
the occasion. 

It was several months later that 
an order came through from Gen- 
eral Clark’s headquarters, now at 
Caserta. “Under no circumstances,” 
it read, “will church property be 
used to billet troops.” That was all 
| ever heard officially. 

But I hear from Mother Matilda 
regularly, every Christmas and 
Easter. For eleven years now the 
message has always been the same 

“Please come to us,” she 
writes, and, “You are always in our 
prayers hi 


see 


Query in Spring 


by ARTHUR W. PEACH 


Hlow do they know before | do? 
What magic word is this 
The dark roots hear 


And that 1 miss? 


What sign is given, 
What mystic word 
Alerting thicket, twig, 


And bird? 


Beyond all senses that I claim 
What is the warning? 


How is it heard? 


That whispers to the earless earth 
ind in my garden's voiceless night 
Lights the jonquil’s 


Golden flame? 





Theology and the Layman 


by HILDA C. GRAEF 


A SHORT time ago the Church offi- 
cially condemned an_ erroneous 
movement of thought called “lay 
theology.” This has often been 
taken to refer to lay people inter- 
ested in theology, as if such an in- 
terest on the part of those not ac- 
tually studying for the priesthood 
were evil in itself and proof of he- 
retical leanings. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. “Lay theology” was a ten- 
dency, rather than a system; wide- 
spread in Germany and France but 
practically unknown in the English- 
speaking countries, it was by no 
means confined to lay people, but 
was propagated by a goodly number 
of priests. It appeared in a variety 
of forms; but the fundamental idea, 
which made it dangerous and led 
to a multitude of errors, was that 
traditional theology, especially 
Scholasticism, had had its day, and 
that to meet the needs of modern 
men something wholly different had 
lo be evolved. 

Thus far theology had been made 
by and for priests; now it was the 
turn of the laity to produce some- 
thing entirely new. The represen- 
tatives of lay theology cast aside, 
for example, the old principle of the 
superiority of consecrated chastity 
over the married reinter- 
preted the “priesthood of all believ- 
ers” in a novel way that obliterated 


state, 


the frontiers between clergy and 
laity, and advocated a host of other 
innovations at variance with the 
doctrine and practice of the Church 
from her beginnings. 


’ 

1 HESE errors were condemned un- 
der the somewhat unfortunate name 
of “lay theology”; unfortunate, be- 
cause it has so largely been misin- 
terpreted as referring to the study 
of theology by laymen. Neverthe- 
less, this latter is something to be 
welcomed rather than to be dis- 
couraged, and it is not something 
new, though it may appear so to 
many not conversant with the early 
history of the Church. 

Throughout the first centuries of 
the Church laymen took a lively 
interest in theology. During the vio- 
lent controversy that originated 





Today in a world dangerously estranged 
from God, there is imperative need of an 
educated Catholie laity, able to explain the 
teaching of the Church, But if laymen are to 
do this, as Hilda Groef points out, a knowl- 
edge of theology is essential. The announce- 
ment that an honorary doctorate in Sacred 
Theology is soon to be conferred upon 
Francis J. Sheed bears out her point of view. 
She herself was a student of Anglican the- 
ology before her conversion to Catholicism 
in 1941. Miss Graef is the author of The Way 
of the Mystics, The Case of Therese Neu- 
mann and The Scholar and the Cross, among 
other volumes. She is also a contributor to 
many periodicals here and abroad. 
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with Arius’ denial of the full di- 
vinity of Christ, the Fathers of the 
Church tell us that they could not 
enter a barbershop without the at- 
tendant engaging them in a discus- 
sion on the subject whether the Son 
of God was generated or ungener- 
ated. 

Nor is it true, as some of the 
clergy would seem to fear, that if 
laymen studied theology they would 
immediately fall into heresy. As a 
matter of fact, practically all the 
great heresiarchs were priests or 
even bishops. Arius was a priest; 
Nestorius, who denied that Mary 
was the Mother of God, was Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople; Luther 
was an Augustinian monk and a 
priest. Yet who would say that 
priests should not study theology, 
because some of them have fallen 
into heresy? 


Waa seems to be at the root of the 


prejudice against laymen _inter- 
ested in theological studies is a con- 
ception of theology as a kind of 
esoteric subject somehow connected 
with ordination. It is easy to under- 
stand how this view could arise. 
In the so-called “dark ages” that 
followed the eclipse of the Roman 
Empire, the only people in Europe 
who could read and write were the 
“clerks,” that is, those in holy or- 
ders. There were scarcely any lay- 
men who could do either; so it was 
quite normal that theology, along 
with the other branches of scholar- 
ship, was confined to the clerks 
Things changed with the age of the 
Renaissance and Humanism; but 
unfortunately these were largely 
secular movements. The Renais- 
sance artists and the Humanist 
scholars were intoxicated with the 
newly discovered beauty and learn- 
ing of ancient paganism. There 
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were very few believing Christians 
among the protagonists of the move- 
ment which decried Scholasticism 
as an outmoded invention of obscur- 
antist friars; and so theology was 
again left entirely to the clergy, or, 
more accurately, to those of the 
clergy who had not themselves 
fallen a prey to the new secularism. 
Since then, theology has remained 
their preserve; and it is only in very 
recent times that some of the most 
devoted lay members of the Church 
have turned their attention to this 
subject, thus taking up the thread 
where it had been dropped at the 
beginning of the “dark ages.” 


Tus is not surprising. For in the 
meantime the laity had learned to 
read and write and to become spe- 
cialists in a large variety of sub- 
jects. The prevailing secularism in 
all departments of modern life 
especially of course in non-Catholic 
countries—has opened their eyes to 
the need of penetrating the world 
that has become so completely es- 
tranged from God. This penetra- 
tion must to a large extent be 
brought about by laymen, since 
priests, owing both to their lack of 
numbers and the exigencies of their 
calling, cannot mix so freely with 
the non-Christian world as laymen. 
But if laymen are to do this, they 
need to have some knowledge of 
theology, in fact the more the bet- 
ter, and for two obvious reasons. 
First, they must be able to protect 
themselves against the dangers to 
which they are exposed in unbeliev- 
ing surroundings. A Catholic who 
is content with the religious knowl- 
edge he has learned at school will 
rarely be able to defend himself 
against the arguments of unbeliev- 
ers. He will soon find himself em- 
broiled in discussions on evolution, 
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on the significance of the Biblical 
account of Creation and of original 
sin, on the problem of evil, on the 
incomprehensibility of the doctrines 
of the Trinity and _ Incarnation, 
which may well shake his belief. 

And even if his faith remains in- 
tact, he will not be able effectively 
to defend it, and convince his oppo- 
nents that although the Christian 
doctrines are mysteries transcend- 
ing reason, they are not absurdities 
contradicting it. 


I, a world that is crying out for the 
faith without knowing that it needs 
it, Catholic laymen and -women 
must be able to discuss the teaching 
of the Church in an adult way. 
They must be able at least to con- 
vince their opponents that they are 
rational beings whose intelligence 
does not stop short at religion, but 
rather penetrates it and stands cap- 
able of giving a reasoned account 
of it. But to do this they must study 
it. They must read, in the first 
place, the Bible (about which Prot- 
estants so often know very much 
more than we) and make them- 
selves acquainted with the interpre- 
tation modern theologians give of 
some of the more difficult passages, 
such as the account of Creation. 

They must not only know the 
great doctrines of the faith but be 
able to show why they do not con- 
tradict reason; and, something very 
important, they must know how to 
distinguish what is essential from 
what is unessential: why, for in- 
stance, it is a question of obligation 
to hear Mass on Sunday, but only a 
pious practice to go to Holy Com- 
munion on the first Friday. 

But the apologetic value of the- 
ology for laymen is not all. We 
shall never convince the world of 
the truth of our religion by argu- 
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ment, though argument is necessary 
to remove some of the obstacles to 
its acceptance. The most effective 
means of the apostolate is prayer 
and an intense interior life. Now all 
life needs to be fed, and St. Paul 
himself compares his doctrine to 
food; milk for the babes and meat 
for the grown-ups (I Cor. iii. 2); 
that is to say, he presupposes a 
development, not indeed in the ac- 
tual content of what is taught, but 
in its scope and method of presenta- 
tion, 

A child who would still be fed 
only with milk when the time has 
come to give it solid food, would 
never grow up into a fully devel- 
oped man or women, It is the same 
with our spiritual life. If we feed it 
only on the “little devotions,” pious 
practices and catechism answers we 
learned in childhood, we shall never 
grow up into adult Christians, and 
our spiritual life will remain barren. 


Bor are there not among Chris- 


tians “specialists”—priests and reli- 
gious—-and “lay people,” and is it 
not the same in other professions? 
Just as only doctors know medicine, 
so is it not reasonable that only 
priests know theology? We are, of 
course, nowadays so used to special- 
ization in all departments of life 
that we think of everything as a 
matter for specialists. If this were 
true also in the religious sphere, the 
Church would surely not teach the 
catechism, this compendium of 
Christian doctrine, to all her chil- 
dren; she would allow them to grow 
up with no more knowledge than 
that they must go to Mass on Sun- 
day, go to confession once a year, 
and a few other precepts, without 
giving them any further informa- 
tion on their religion, But far from 
this, the Church demands a mini- 
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mum knowledge of her teaching 
from all of us, and sets no limit to 
our desire to discover more. 

The first commandment given us 
by God is to love Him above all 
things; and if we love someone, ou: 
most natural impulse is to know 
him as intimately as possible. Now 
theology means “science of God,” so 
there is every reason for us to be 
interested in it, because it will tell 


us more about Him whom we are 


to love; it will deepen our spiritual 
life and, far from leading us into 
error, will preserve us from it 


PF nmove need not fear that by en 
couraging theological studies of the 
laity, they will suddenly be con- 
fronted with an army of pugnacious 
laymen trying to teach them their 
job, though occasionally one has the 
impression that some of them are 
afraid of just that. There will al- 
rays be only a very limited number 
of laymen with sufficient time and 
interest to study theology, but they 
will be the priests’ invaluable as- 
sistants in the apostolate. 

The gifts of wisdom and under- 
standing are gifts of the Holy Spirit 
descending on every Christian in 
Confirmation, which is the sacra- 
ment of spiritual maturity. Only too 
many of us leave these 
gifts unused and undeveloped until 


precious 
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they almost wither away in the 
depths of our souls. Yet they are 
viven to us not to be cast on the 
rubbish heap, but to be used to the 
utmost of our capacities to further 
the Kingdom of God, by understand- 
ing and propagating the doctrine on 
which it rests. 

The Church is, indeed, divided 
into the teaching and the learning 
Church, the Ecclesia docens and the 
Ecclesia discens. The _ teaching 
Church are the Pope and the bish- 
ops, the learning Church are both 
the priests and the laity. Priests can 
preach and teach only in depend- 
ence on the bishops, and there is no 
reason why laymen, too, if well in- 
structed, should not teach thei 
religion. Indeed, in some European 
countries, such as Germany, the 
shortage of priests has made it im- 
perative to throw open theological 
colleges to lay people and allow 
them to take examinations. There 
seems no reason, then, to frown 
upon those who wish to penetrate 
more deeply into the mysteries of 
their faith by studying what was 
once called “the queen of sciences.” 
This has nothing to do with “lay 
theology”; it is, on the contrary, 
the wholly salutary process of form- 
ing the minds of Catholics on the 
traditional teaching of the Church 
and her doctors. 








WRITERS 


by Wilfrid Sheed 


Win nN death comes at last to seal 
his lids with an ice-cold kiss, the 
writer may find himself in sudden 
possession of the experience he has 
been looking for all his life. Im- 
agine his despair as his body still- 
ens, the typewriter a few feet away, 
just out of his reach: if only he 
could get to it for a minute, for a 
last sepulchral bellow, all the 
world’s literature would probably 
shatter like glass. The stuff we hu- 
morously call realism would turn 
into shrill whimsy next to this one 
paragraph of real experience (or 
al least, so the writer might think 
in his last fever). “Will there be 
typewriters in Heaven?” he anx- 
iously asks, but it is already too 
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late: his lips no longer work. By 
the time he has reached Heaven, he 
will presumably have other inter- 
ests anyway. 

Although eternity offers many 
piquant problems, various and sub- 
tle, the first five minutes are the 
ones we worry about most, I sup- 
pose. For instance, will we be 
wafted gently out of the bedroom 
window, or will we find ourselves 
instantaneously in the Good Place, 
out of breath and puzzled? Do we 
walk (or rather, float) into some 
courtroom, or we flung 
straight into the without 
explanation? 

These 
which 


vast are 


untheological 
seem 


fancies, 
most serious between 
two and four in the morning, are 
mere froth on the real fear: the 
fear of being in an instant pure 
spirit in the presence of God. There 
you have something worthy of a 
man’s fear. In the light of it athe- 
ism the very depth of 
cowardice; after all, complete ex- 
tinction, painful as it is to antici- 
pate, would be comparatively com- 
fortable when it arrived. 


becomes 


™ all of us will probably be 
equally seared and startled when 
the angel calls, it is doubtless the 
worst possible taste to pick out a 
few individuals as seeming particu- 


larly unsuited to 
great moment, 
irresistible 


come as 


with the 
And yet it is an 
conjecture; a great 
you are party,” with 
people tumbling in in their night- 
shirts, or worse, indecently expos- 
ing their fantastic 
preconceptions. 

With especial relish, one pictures 
some of the world’s great writers, 
who have been made into little gods 
on the strength of their superior 
eloquence, sitting upright in their 


cope 


conceits and 
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beds, eyeballs protruding, mouths 
open, the situation way out of their 
control, “So this is what it is really 
like’—-the typewriter, or goose- 
quill pen, a few tantalizing feet 
away—-"this is the truth which I 
have tried so hard to express (or 
hide), the thing behind the thing”; 
and finally perhaps—“My Lord and 
my God!” 

There is something to be said 
against accusing distinguished con- 
temporaries of being unprepared to 
die. It is a grisly thing to get into 
an argument about, and a terrible 
argument to lose. But nobody ever 
objects to one’s mauling the great 
men of the past. Insult and ridicule 
have helped to serve these men as 
a kind of embalming fluid; and I 
daresay they look on with quiet 
amusement as their juniors add 
their bit of preservative abuse and 
then pass on. 


F neneats, in the best tradition of 
experts, Milton was among the 
most surprised of the great writers 
when death came to him. Although 
he had some inkling of the scale 
and splendor of the next world, he 
seems to have missed the spiritual 
and psychological subtlety of the 
thing. There is nothing in his 
Paradise Lost and Regained that 
couldn’t be portrayed on stained 
glass windows. He must have been 
surprised when the end came to 
find only one angel by his bedside, 





There will be no typewriters in Heaven; 
no transeript of anyone’s awful meeting with 
the Recording Angel will ever be granted us 
But lacking that, Wilfrid, son of Francis, ven- 
tures to consider what might be the behavior 
of some of the great literary men of the past 
caught off guard at that profound moment. 
Mr. Sheed received his B.A. from Oxford, 
with honors in Modern History. He has re- 
cently returned from a year in Australia and 
is now a free-lance writer. 
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and an invisible one at that. (Come 
to think of it, how do J know how 
many angels he had by his bed- 
side?) Milton represents the physi- 
cal, neo-pagan end of the Christian 
tradition which anticipates a high 
standard of living (albeit with cul- 
tural activities) in Heaven; whereas 
in Hell of the flesh is ex- 
pected to have a pretty thin time 
Dante’s Inferno is an example of 
this tradition at its most magnifi- 
cent. 


course 


A SENSUAL approach comes easily 
to romantic poets. Keats, for in- 
stance, captured to a rare degree 
the idea of permanence, the eternal 
moment, the ecstasy of contempla- 
tion which our spirits will have in 
Heaven. But he was only contem- 
plating birds and old vases, which 
is a far cry from the contemplation 
of pure being. At that, Keats had 
gone further than most, for he had 
sighted the universals “Beauty” and 
“Truth,” and would have recog- 
nized them again even in the person 
of an invisible angel. 

On the whole, Romantic poets 
are difficult to assess in matters of 
the spirit. They have a name for 
being ethereal, frequently combined 
with a gross materialism of out- 
look which would make a movie 
star blush. Their love of beauty 
probably does much to bridge the 
gap between this world and the 
next. But they must feel anguish 
as the soul is wrenched from the 
godlike body, and the nightingales 
are taken away (at least for the 
time being). 

Of the great poets, one feels that 
Shakespeare behaved with as much 
dignity and understanding as any- 
body at the great showdown, be- 
cause he seems to have known all 
about it beforehand. Milton was 


$27 


probably shocked by the affability 
of his maker and, as I have sug- 
gested above, surprised to find so 
many spirits knocking about in 
Paradise. He was also probably one 
of the first of a long line of English- 
men to find to his disgust that 
Heaven was full of diseinbodied 
cads. 


r 

Pn nineteenth century tendency 
to think of Heaven as a gentleman’s 
club, full of drapes and 
dark red plush, with God the oldest 
inember and the supreme gentle- 
man, had its effect on the writers of 
the time 


leas ‘ 
elegant! 


Quite reasonably enough, 
it was responsible for a large wave 
of atheists, who didn’t feel certain 
that they qualified for the club. 
Bernard Shaw said (doubtless with 
a scream) that he could think of 
nothing more boring than the 
thought of eternity, and one can 
hardly blame him. One imagines 
the great man peering suspiciously 
over the sheets at two angels in 
hats and black frock-coats, 
come to take him to the club. 

I think that many of the atheists 
of the time (“Lord, help thou my 
unbelief”) were dogged by this fear, 
in a less exaggerated form of 
Samuel Butler, in partic- 
ular, was terrified of the old man 
with the whiskers, the parson in 
the sky: and for all his trumpeting 
to the contrary, I don’t think he 
would have been really surprised 
to see the two angels in the frock- 
coats frowning down at him from 
the foot of the bed. In his case, 
they would have come to take him 
back to father, who was going te 


top 


course 


give him a jolly good spanking for 
doubting his existence. 

To this particular class of atheist, 
the real thing must have come, not 
as an embarrassment, but as a re- 
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lief. How delightful for H. G. Wells 
to learn that he would only have to 
suffer for his sins, not for his in- 
telligence; even Bernard Shaw can 
have fell no urge to suppress a 
when he met God (Who is 
pure intelligence) face to face. 
When spirituality burst into the 
rooms of these men in the form of 
death, it must have brought with 
it a tremendous excitement, the 
first excitement they had ever ex- 
perienced commensurate with their 
great artistic sensibilities 


yawn 


Ox, of the gloomy ironies of the 


nineteenth century was the way in 
which its ideas and its atmosphere 
conspired to bog the artist in the 
world of matter, Pluckily revolting 
from nineteenth century religion 
(revolt being the only conceivable 
thing you could do with much of 
nineteenth century religion), they 
marched doggedly into as murky a 


set of doctrines as ever they had 
left behind. The drama of death for 
these artists was the deathbed dis- 


covery of the life of the spirit, 
which includes the life of the intel- 
lect. (It may be said to the credit 
of some of them, that at least they 
had kept their minds pure by 
revolting against materialistic re- 
ligion. ) 

The delighted surprise of the 
good-natured atheist has probably 
been matched by a certain gloomy 
disappointment on the part of the 
prigs of genius who had really 
wanted that kind of Paradise. 
Wordsworth, Longfellow—all the 
grand old men, expecting a digni- 
fied march down the long carpet, 
climaxed by a stately genuflection 
in stiff Victorian are in- 
stead met by an informal spirit, 
who is no gentleman (nor even a 
lady) and taken to a Kingdom that 


trousers, 
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is not of this world. 
them being rushed through the 
window by swift playful spirits, 
their glasses falling off and getting 
smashed, their night-caps all askew. 
For the dignified, purgatory must 
begin the moment that their clothes 
are removed. 


One pictures 


I, my assumption of a single, dis- 
embodied angel is true, another 
small group of writers is in for a 
keen disappointment. D. H. Law- 
rence and the other erotic writers 
will doubtless be outraged by a sex- 
less spirit (the thing isn’t normal, 
I tell you!). Lawrence and the boys 
may have taken Christ's 
that there would be no marriages 
in Heaven the wrong way, in which 
case their chagrin will be even more 
extreme. There will be free love in 
Heaven, freer than they know, but 
no sons and lovers. 


warning 


At one stage in his development, 
Lawrence seemed almost prepared 
to accept the view that the sexual 
life might be analagous to some 
other kind of life, of a more subtle 
sort. But by the end—what might 
be called his dirty postcard phase 
he could not have conceived of an 
ecstasy that wasn’t chiefly sexual; 
the Beatific Vision may therefore 
have proved to be too much for him. 

There is another type of blas- 
phemer, poisonous as a Shaw could 
never be; who will not be surprised 
by the angel. One hesitates to men- 
tion names, even of dead men-—— you 
must make up your own list, and 
pray God it is not too long. They 
know all about spirituality, good 
and evil, and have made their 
choice. One imagines them greeting 
the visitor with an easy smile 
there need be no limit to their affa- 
bility and charm. They may even 
have written for 


children——-they 
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rise to go with him into the dark- 
ness outside. They have not been 
asked to pay the price of humility, 
and they are allowed to remain 
dignified even in death. 


r 

_ ghouls are not to be con- 
fused with the good gray cynics 
who, from high spirits or chronic 
indigestion, have chosen to mock 
at the church and the steeple, and 
at the plaster saints and cherubs 
inside, which apparently preside 
over the life of the spirit. Their sin 
is only a mild form of snobbishness, 
a sort of unholier that thou atti- 
tude, based on the understandable 
notion that anything which a lot 
of people like must be vulgar. All 
these people going down on their 
knees, chanting, mumbling prayers, 
rattling beads--what could be more 
absurd? Sillier even than waving 
flags or marching in parades or 
playing with children. “These things 
bad enough sensitive 
like me to have to watch, 
without my being expected to par- 
ticipate as well. On second thought 
perhaps I can convey this clever 
attitude to the public, and make 
a penny at the same time.” And 
who can blame them? 


are 
devil 


for a 


| F this category, we find a dazzling 


array of contemporaries (one of 
them a particularly venerable Amer- 
ican), as well as 
cients. It has provided royalties 
for wits, like Voltaire and Mark 
Twain, as well as for the gloomily 
serious, like Algernon Swinburne 
and Thomas Hardy. The stale ob- 
servances, the clichés, the occasion- 
al dullness and hypocrisy, of the 
religious grate on their nerves; they 
see the foolish-looking bodies hud- 
died round the crib, and they do 
not bother to look further at the 


numerous an- 
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figure in the center. Instead they 
wander off to some hillside to wor- 
ship a more fastidious God; or else 
they just go home. 

The punishment for these people 
I fancy is a violent loss of detach- 
ment. Their first moment of joy 
on finding that their little cold 
brains are no longer encumbered 
with coarse, unsophisticated bodies 
makes way for a sudden alarm as 
they realize that death is, after all, 
a compulsory religious exercise. 
They are marched off to join a lot of 
sheep or goats, thence to be sta- 
tioned forever in one of two places 
of deeply religious significance. If 
they are lucky, they will find them- 
selves associated with the 
humans they affected to despise 
in a thing called the Mystical Body; 
they will spend their time in the 
presence of the God they once 
laughed at. And what is more, 
they'll like it. For by then, they will 
be too humble to feel 
ment. 


other 


embarrass- 


‘T nent is, of course, a limit to this 
game of killing off writers in large 
groups: at every point, literary men 
tend to strain at the seams of any 
sategories you put them in. They 
will each meet death with a differ- 
ent phrase and a different thought. 
The stimulation of the new experi- 
ence may goad them to something 
exquisitely individual. Or, on the 
other hand, it might make them 
forget that they are writers, and 
they will only groan or squeal like 
the rest of us. 

Who, for instance, would care to 
guess what Dr. Johnson said to the 
angel of death? “Sir,” of course, 
but what then? After a lifetime in 
which he would not even talk of 
death, so great was his fear of it, 
he is said to have died calmly and 
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happily. The God of Mercy must 
show kindness toward those who 
are especially afraid to die, and I 
expect the angel gave Dr. Johnson 
some sort of reassurance before 
taking his soul away. Presuming, 
then, that the Doctor was his usual 
self at the moment of separation 
what would he have said? 
humble servant,” perhaps. 
could hardly do better. 


“Your 
You 


‘ 

Ceanses DickeENS belongs to a 
special department of the non-spiri- 
tual wing. Although heavily com- 
mitted to the world of matter, he 
had observed in plum puddings and 
cold beef the universals of 
love and sympathy, just as Keats 
found the thing Beauty in drowsy 
summer afternoons. I don’t suppose 
many of us ever get much beyond 
trite analogy when we try to con- 
ceive the world of spirit (where 
would church goods be if we did?) ; 
such of us afford to 
sneer at Dickens for expecting an 
angel with a red face and a jovial 
manner. 

At that the Spirit of Christmas 
Present may be closer to the real 
thing than six feet of blond, anemic 
vagueness that most of us expect. 


roast 


as have can 
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White robes and lank hair are no 
more fundamentally spiritual than 
black frock-coats, or even than bag- 
gy trousers and paper dickies. To 
ensure against unpleasant  sur- 
prises, it is well to remember that 
a spirit is naked as well as invisi- 
ble: not one of the capering nudes 
of the eroticists, of course, but not 
a radiant clotheshorse either. 


r 

Em sport of killing the author 
is not without its higher uses. We 
live by the ideas of writers, whether 
we read or not, and it is well to 
consider the behavior of our teach- 
ers under stress. In those dreadful 
five minutes immediately after 
death, your philosophy must justi- 
fy itself quickly, or collapse like 
a house of cards: all the bits and 
pieces of ideas which you have com- 
piled the years, carelessly, 
sometimes dishonestly, must gird 
themselves to meet the _ violent 
strain of the great transition from 
matter to spirit. Otherwise, you 
may find yourself muttering “What 
damn-fool writer told me_ that 
reality was like that?” And it will 
be no comfort to you to know that 
the writer in question is burning 
right alongside you. 


over 


Ah Youth 


by DAWN FLANERY PARKER 


SUCH lovely years from one to twenty! 
How slowly birthdays change each digit; 
Then middle years, old age come fast. 
Tempus fugit and I fidget. 





A Non-Working Mother 


Speaks Her Mind 


by EILEEN CARSON 


N. housewife, “working” or “non- 
working” ever cooked up a bigger 
stew than the one caused by the 
controversy whether or not 
Mother should have a paid job. 
Supporters of both pro and con po- 
sitions have dumped lengthy arti- 
cles into the kettle of opinion, and 
the resulting potpourri is so highly 
spiced with authoritative quotes 
from psychiatrists, psychologists, 
educators, and working mothers 
themselves that it is difficult to find 
the conclusive meat of the 
ment, 


over 


argu- 
However, out of the broth of 
thousands of words I have managed 
to dredge up three chunks of infor- 
mation. One: the argument is not 
settled and anyone can feel free to 
make would-be clarifying remarks. 
Two: statistics such as they are re- 
veal that at least twenty-five per 
cent of mothers are working outside 
their homes and the number is in- 
creasing daily. Three: no one, 
far as I know, has solicited an opin- 
ion from the deliberately non-work- 
ing seventy-five per cent of mothers 
like me 


as 


Be seems to me that I, and other 
mothers like me, have something to 
say about a serious area of malad- 


should be exam- 
ined, not ignored or glossed over. 
Incidentally, we who remain at 
home are often irked by the term 
“non-working,” but I am not in- 
clined to quibble and will let it pass 
in order to consider some urgent 
problems which have arisen as a 
result of the career mother’s extra 


job. 


justment which 


we are finding ourselves 
hard-pressed to fill the vacancies 
left in our communities by mothers 
who have stepped out to take part- 
time or full-time employment. The 


loss of one-fourth of American 
mothers as volunteer workers in 
Girl Scouting, church organizations, 
Parent-Teacher 
munity centers, welfare 
and fund-raising drives like the 
March of Dimes, is severe. I do not 
mean that all working mothers ig- 
nore community service. A few are 


Associations, com- 


agencies, 





Mrs. Eileen Carson, B.A., is a deliberately 
non-working mother, for she feels that chil- 
dren are the most important career a woman 
can have and that rearing them is a fulltime 
job. Mrs. Carson lights up one important 
factor, not usually mentioned in the argu- 
ments pro and con: the effect of the working 
mother’s extra career on home and neighbor- 
hood. 
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extremely conscientious about at- 
tempting to do their share. Though 
her feet may be killing her after a 
grueling day at plant or office, the 
exceptional working mother bravely 
trots off to do her duty from seven 
to nine selling popeorn at the school 
carnival, or chaperoning the teen- 
agers at the high school dance. But 
she is the exception, 

We non-working mothers don't 
exactly blame the majority of ca- 
reer-mothers for avoiding commu- 
nity obligations. After eight or ten 
hours in a job away from home, | 
doubt if | could face up to playing 
the piano at the Brownie Court-of- 
Awards meeting. Even if I could, 
the committee chairmanships and 
the plodding routine jobs would 
still be necessarily left to the moth- 
ers at home. After all, our schedules 
are supposed to be flexible. We're 
expected to let the ironing pile up 
while we solicit for the Red Cross; 
we can hem dish for the 
church bazaar while children 
are napping. 


towels 
the 


W, don’t brood daily over the serv- 
ices we must perform. Someone has 
to be stuck with an endlessly in- 
creasing number of drab tasks: the 
dish washing and cleaning up af’ er 


teas, the detailed planning for 
celebrating worthy causes, the me- 
ticulous record-keeping that accom- 
panies fund-raising and dues col- 
lections, the bothersome shopping 
tours to look for ribbons or 
paper or prizes. 

Where we really miss the work- 
ing mother is in activities requiring 
the very resourcefulness, creative- 
ness and organizing ability which 
enable her to handle her two jobs. 
The popular Girl Scout leader, the 
Parent Education chairman on the 
P.T.A. board, the precinct worker 


crepe 
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in the electioneering campaign for a 
better city charter are the 
working mothers hardest to replace. 

We stay-at-homes are doing the 
best we can on both big and little 
jobs. Nevertheless, when we sit in 
Boy Scout Mother’s Club meetings 
and, with tightening lips, search for 
next year’s president through the 
dwindling ranks of those who have 
not yet left us for the marts of 
trade, we realize that we not 
able to fill the gaps in the commu- 
nity ranks and that we are spread- 
ing our energies thinner and thin- 
ner over a wider area. If that per- 
centage much beyond 
twenty-five, communities will have 
to arrange for larger stalls of sala- 
ried recreational leaders to aid non- 
working mothers with youth activi- 
lies. In fund-raising drives, paid 
solicitors may have to be sent out 
from headquarters. The work of 
church organizations will have to 
be sharply curtailed. 


these 


are 


increases 


Ancona area in which the non- 
working mother has not found it 
easy to adjust to the working moth- 
er’s extra career involves a rather 
touchy subject. To put it bluntly, 
the unsupervised school-age chil- 
dren of working mothers are mak- 
ing a chaos of the schedules, rules, 
and family life in general of count- 
less households like mine. The 
truth is, we stay-at-homes some- 
times suspect that without our con- 
sent we have been elected as sub- 
stitute-mothers for career-mothers’ 
children. 
tion. 
The reason most of us don’t sally 
forth in search of outside employ- 
ment once the youngest child enters 
the first grade is that we don’t think 
it is possible to employ adequate 
housekeepers or sitters for the sala- 


r 


We resent this imposi- 
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ries we could afford to pay, even 
with the money from the job. Most 
of us do not stay home because we 
have special aptitudes for house- 
keeping or love it for its own sake. 
We have the same motives as work- 
ing mothers for finding the thought 
of an extra career attractive. We 
could use additional money. Who 
couldn't? Few of us are free of 
feelings of frustration, for house- 
work and child never at all 
times offer maximum outlets for our 
so-called creative energies. How- 
ever, we have decided that while our 
youngsters are up, they 
need pretty careful supervision. In 
fact, we think all children do. We 
sometimes suspect that working 
mothers have a different definition 
than ours of “supervision.” 


care 


growing 


I, is true that the dictionary de- 
fines “supervision” as “direction” 
or “management” and fails to state 
how these are to be achieved. Many 
working mothers claim that they 
supervise their children quite well; 
they leave written orders, telephone 
home at noon, arrange for vacations 
to coincide with 
and even send 


school 
their 
camp for a few weeks. 
hire sitters 


holidays, 
children to 
They may 
old ladies who can no 
longer run very fast, or young girls 
a few years older than the children 
they are in charge of. Who dares to 
call this adequate supervision? 

In many articles discussing this 
subject, the authors, whether for o1 
against outside employment for 
mothers, seem to make a tacit as- 
sumption that every career-mothet 
provides well-qualified substitutes 
for herself at home. What makes 
these authors so naive as to think 
that the salary of the average work- 
ing mother is large enough to pay a 
really qualified mother-substitute? 
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| know of only one case in which a 
career-mother had an_ excellent, 
paid mother-substitute (she was 
good enough to become a_ local 
Brownie troop leader) and it took 
the mother years to break even 
financially. I know of a rare in- 
stance or two where an efficient 
relative has taken over. 

Then, there is one woman I know, 
an excellent pediatrician, who was 
truly “born to be a doctor,” who 
spends the main part of her consid- 
erable earnings on a competent staff 
to care for her home and four 
youngsters, (Even so, she is meticu- 
lous about dropping in on her own 
home several times a day during 
house calls). The above cases are 

Actually, by-and-large, 
mother-substitute is a 


exceptions, 
the true 
myth 


I, my community—in most ways 


an average residential section—the 
percentage of working mothers is 
somewhat higher than twenty-five. 
In checking my own square block 
| found that of twenty mothers of 
children under sixteen, six held out- 
side jobs. One leaves her pre-school 
children in charge of her eighty- 
year-old great grandmother. An- 
other has a husband who works 
nights. He supervises the children 
while sleeping in the day. (Inei- 
dentally, all these women have able- 
bodied husbands employed  full- 
time. I have no quarrel with wid- 
ows, deserted wives or women with 
disabled spouses, as theirs is an en- 
lirely different and tragic problem. ) 

The third mother hires a part- 
time baby-sitter twelve years old. 
Two of the remaining three do not 
hire so much as a bi-weekly clean- 
ing woman. Their children, who 
range from ten to fifteen, are com- 
pletely on their own during out-of- 
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school hours. The sixth mother has 
a real maid for her four boys and 
girls under thirteen. The neighbors 
feel that the maid, while she may 
be good at cooking and cleaning, is 
helpless to cope with yard and 
neighborhood troubles. All deci- 
sions must be postponed “until your 
mother gets home.” 


I, we concede that a capable moth- 
er-substitute is almost a myth, then 
we can ask who does care for the 
children of working mothers while 
they are away. Teachers take ove! 
After that, we non- 
think we do. What 
think? During the work 
week we find ourselves saddled with 
the supervision of the children of 
working mothers for as much as 
thirty hours —— more during 
tions Working mothers 
pride not let them accept 
donations of old clothes or 
money think nothing (or at least 
say nothing) about accepting dona- 
tions of our time and services. 

Sometimes we wonder if all twen- 
ty-five per cent would be able to 
make a go of their jobs if we didn't 
stay home and mind the children 
gratis. The only supervision many 
of them is what we 
give them. They call for our young- 
sters right after their mothers’ de- 
parture for work, often as early as 
7 A. M. At noon, if they don’t 
phone at 12:20, they are back in 
person. After school they appear 
again. We sew on buttons, we band- 
age cuts, we soothe the bumps their 
mothers’ schedules don’t allow for 
We hunt for lost galoshes, dogs, cats 
and parakeets, front door keys. We 
find our shattered, our 
family privacy invaded, and worst 
of all, relations with our own chil- 
dren strained. 


during school 
workers else 


can we 


vaca- 
whose 
would 
our 


seem to have 


schedules 
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A, times, working mothers, your 
children’s free and undisciplined 
ways (they don’t have to ask per- 
mission to go to the store or even 
swimming) make our children, who 
must tell us where they are going, 
compare you with us, to our 
advantage. 

Don’t think we have anything 
against your children. On the whole 
they are more self-reliant than ours 
who, from your point of view, may 
be a little over-protected. In a way, 
we have less trouble disciplining 
your children, who seem almost to 
welcome our interest. They are 
usually well-mannered, in some 
cases unusually polite, as if trying 
to compensate for being a burden to 
someone else’s mother. All in all, 
your children are sweet, and usually 
we don’t mind letting them make 
peanut butter sandwiches in our 
kitchen, lick our cake bowls, sam- 
ple our fresh cookies, do their les- 
sons while listening to our televi- 
sion. However, like most people, we 
have off-days when our heads ache; 
we have personal problems and our 
own visitors. On those days your 
children’s constant presence can be 
a nuisance. We human, and 
occasionally, with sharp tongues, 
we must summarily order your chil- 
dren to go home. Yet, looking into 
hurt and puzzled young eyes, we 
feel guilty and resolve to be nicer 
next day. We know the situation is 
not of your children’s making and 
they should not be blamed for it. 


dis- 


are 


As the exceptional working mother 
attempts her share of community 
service, so she tries to make amends 
to us stay-at-homes by having our 
children over on Saturday mornings 
or arranging a Sunday afternoon 


picnic for all the neighborhood 
youngsters. We non-working moth- 





A NON-WORKING 


We 
plan- 
such 
us to 
deal with another and graver prob- 
lem—the unsupervised home of the 
working mother! 

I am sure you working mothers 
have no idea of the fascination your 
adultless houses have for our chil- 
dren. As a rule youngsters under 
ten feel safer in the near vicinity of 
an adult who can be helpful if 
needed. Not so the older child, 
whose normal, increasing feelings 
of independence frequently cause 
him to regard even the most casual 
adult supervision as a hindrance. 
We non-working mothers have 
opened our doors wide to counteract 
the lure of your unchaperoned 
house. Still, we have almost daily 
squabbles with our teen-agers about 
stopping off at your house. We ex- 
plain and explain that we do trust 
them but that accidents and unfor- 
seen emergencies can arise. When 
we flatly forbid them to gather at 
your home while you are away, we 
sometimes find out later that they 
have disobeyed our rules. 


ers appreciate these gestures. 
know what they must cost in 
ning and precious time. Yet 
efforts are useless in helping 


Ve may leave orders to your chil- 
dren not to have other children in 
Perhaps they interpret your injunc- 
tion as not applying to a quick visit 
“just to leave books” or “just to get 


a drink of water.” Maybe they are 
pressured by our chidren to unlock 
the doors. I don’t know how the 
impromptu unsupervised gather- 
ings at your place come about. I do 
know that figuratively and often 
literally, we non-working mothers 
spend a good many hours pulling 
our progeny out of your home while 
you are away. 


MOTHER SPEAKS HER MIND 
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The mothers of my community 
have recently emerged from quite a 
tangle over a birthday party given 
by a sixth grade girl. The party 
started out while he mother, who 
works part-time was still home. She 
left for work as the party was sup- 
posedly breaking up. However, 
about half of the guests did not 
leave and the affair developed into 
a wild and uncontrolled boy-and- 
girl wrestling match. How did the 
boys get there? They just “hap- 
pened” over, to the outer dismay 
and inner delight of the little girls. 

Fortunately no bones were 
broken, no reputations ruined, but 
since this incident, the mothers in 
my neighborhood have been ex- 
tremely cautious. No matter how 
fancy the invitation, if the mother 
works, our children don’t attend the 
party until we are personally as- 
sured that a qualified adult will be 
home during the entire affair. We 
are sorry. This is difficult to explain 
to your children, It is harder to ex- 
plain to our own children why the 
party of a “best friend” is out of the 
question. 


‘Tm se, working mothers, are some 
of the problems that we have never 
discussed with you. Perhaps the 
subject is too unpleasant for you to 
think about. But the fact remains 
that regardless of the reasons why 
you work, you are putting a strain 
on us non-working mothers, who 
left with extra community 
chores and additional child super- 
vision. What do -you suggest as a 
remedy? Paid social workers? Es- 
tablished child care centers for the 
children of working mothers? Year- 
round schools with longer school 
hours? What is your answer? 


are 





The Conversion of England 


New Approaches and American Influence 


by MICHAEL DERRICK 


4 has become a commonplace in 


London to say that there has been 
a considerable religious revival in 
the United States in recent years; 
that more Americans are going to 
church than before, whether 
they are Catholic or members of 
some other communion, Whatever 
the truth of that, the same cannot 
be said of Britain. Here there has 
been no particular religious revival, 
whatever the admirers of Dr. Billy 
Graham may claim. The statistics 
of the Catholic Church creep slowly 
but steadily upward, and the statis- 
tics of the other religious bodies 
drift slowly but just as steadily 
downward, If this state of affairs 
continues indefinitely no doubt we 
shall in due course have the con- 
version of England for which we 
pray from habit and without much 
conviction, But it will take a very, 
very long time. 


ever 


‘Tne Catholic Church in England 
has been compared to the trams in 
Rome, where some people press in 
at one end while others are getting 
out at the other end. If you watch 
one door only you have the impres- 
sion of a vehicle more and more 
jam-packed, We have our converts; 
we have our Catholic immigrants, 
Irish always arriving and Poles who 


make little effort to become assimi- 
lated; and we are said by some to 
have a natural because 
Catholics have bigger families than 
other people, although the truth of 
this seems rather doubtful. But we 
lose heavily all the time through 
what is called the “leakage,” with 
young men and girls drifting away 
from the Church in which they have 
been brought up, or marrying out- 
side it, The numbers pressing in at 
one end of the tram are greater than 
the numbers dropping off at the 
other end, but only just. 


increase 


T= stream of intellectually dis- 
tinguished converts that marked the 
period between the two World 
Wars, and gave the Church in Eng- 
land an influence far greater than 
its numbers seemed to warrant, is 
not there now. There has only been 
one really distinguished 
convert” since the 


“literary 


World 


Secé ynd 





From British Catholic writers, we 
would derive the impression that a landslide 
of conversions from Anglicanism is impend- 
ing, but Micheel Derrick thinks otherwise. 
The gain in numbers coming into the Church 
is only slightly greater, he says, than the loss 
through the “leakage.” Mr. Derrick is Assist 
ant Editor of the Tablet. At 
present he is giving lectures in Germany for 
the British Foreign Office. 


some 


(London) 
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War ended: Dame Edith Sitwell, 
the poet, who was received into the 
Church last year. 

The days which saw the conver- 
sion of Chesterton, Martindale, 
Waugh, Gill to 
but a handful at random 
never returned. There is no 
new generation of brilliant young 
Catholic writers in Britain now, 
whether converts or not, and the 
really good numbers of The Tablet 
London) are thought to be those 
the work of converts 
who were already leading contribu- 
tors twenty years ago 


Lunn, Greene, 
name 


have 


containing 


Christopher 
Dawson, Ronald Knox, Christopher 
Hollis and so on. 


ry 

ion RE are converts now from An- 
glicanism whose misgivings about 
the Anglican Faith have arisen par- 
ticularly from the acceptance of 
communion between Canterbury 
and the Church of South India; men 
like Hugh Williamson, who 
ranks perhaps as a “literary” con- 
vert too, or Walton Hannah, who is 
now studying for the priesthood in 
Rome, 


Ross 


But some Catholic journal- 
ists, or so it seems to the present 
writer, have too 
the Church 
that is real 
enough, and is causing great dis- 
tress to many consciences, but is not 
sending and will not send any con- 
siderable part of the Anglican clergy 
instruction at the 
presbytery doors, 


made altogether 
this crisis in 
of England; a 


much of 


crisis 


to seek Roman 

The year 1955 saw a good deal of 
inflated writing about hundreds or 
even thousands of Anglican clergy 
who were said to be on the point of 
laying down their ministry and sub- 
mitting to Rome, forced into a reali- 
zation that the Anglican position 
untenable. It is Nor 
need the Holy Father contemplate 


was not so. 
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yet awhile a new Uniat rite for 


England. 


H, GH Ross WILLIAMSON and Wal- 
ton Hannah are both men of con- 
siderable distinction, but they were 
never representative Anglican 
clergymen. They are both men who 
came to the Anglican ministry rela- 
tively late in life, and who never 
labored in the typical Anglican vine- 
yard—-the traditional Broad Church 
country parish. It is in the count- 
less country rectories, cold, uncom- 
fortable and inadequately main- 
tained, that the undaunted heart of 
the Anglican Church is to be found, 
and there theology is not often dis- 
cussed and there is little 
crisis or of change. 

Who is Hugh Ross Williamson” 
They may perhaps ask; but we 
know their answers. He is a write 
of Jacobite history, an enemy of the 
Whigs. He is a master of the his- 
torical Whodunit and an expert on 
the Gunpowder Plot. He is chair- 
man for some of the parlor games 
But they 
do not tell each other in the country 
rectories that he was until lately one 
of themselves, a member of the 
Anglican clergy, and that now he 
has found it impossible to believe in 
his Anglican orders and has made 
his submission to Rome. 

There have been others, of 
course; and quite lately, There have 
been much representative 
figures among the Anglican clergy 


sense of 


that one sees on television 


more 


here and there, one or two, eight 
or ten; 


one does not know the an- 
nual figure, but it is not large, and 
it is not a chief mark of our time 
What is far more characteristic is a 
widespread popular hunger for reli- 
gious experience 

When Dr. Billy Graham was 
preaching his crusade in London 
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the numbers eager to hear him were 
far more significant than the num- 
bers who afterward said they had 
been “changed.” The enduring ef- 
fects of his oratory may be open to 
doubt, but there could be rio doubt 
about the vast desire to hear a man 
who came with so great a reputa- 
tion as an expositor of belief, dan- 
gling the keys of the Kingdom from 
his forefinger. 


Twas is the generation whose gnaw- 
ing hunger of the soul was recog- 
nized by Father Michael O'Connor, 
the founder of the Catholic Inquiry 
Center and initiator of 
ing campaign. 

Irish born, a Maynooth man or- 
dained for the diocese of Kerry and 
still litthe more than thirty years 
of age, Father O’Connor has shown 
more insight into the vast pastoral 
problems of modern England than 
many an Englishman born and 
bred. Ordained as recently as 1947 
and seconded after a few months to 
the English diocese of Lancaster, 
he very quickly sensed how things 
were with the English, and what 
new methods in the apostolate 
might prove fruitful 
them, 


its advertis- 


most among 
During a five-year curacy in Car- 
lisle he organized a series of parish 
Inquiry Classes, along lines almost 
unknown in Britain at the time, al- 
though they have since been spring 
ing up in many parts of the country 
And if it is asked, as well it may be, 
how this fresh-faced and freckled 
young stranger in England came to 
have so many ideas to apply to the 
situation that he found, the answer 
is in the United States, in the writ- 
Father John A. O'Brien, 
acknowledged by Father O'Connor 
to be the main 
spiration. 


ings of 


source of his in- 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


When Father O'Connor joined 
the Catholic Missionary Society, 
that nursery of bishops, and moved 
from Carlisle to London, he shifted 
his activities from the parochial to 
the national scale. Press advertise- 
ments would serve him as church 
bells, attracting attention, and for 
his pulpit he would use postal cor- 
respondence courses—all to be sup- 
plied entirely free and in complete 
confidence to anyone who might ask 
for them. 


y 

I xotasu mex who feel themselves 
frustrated, thwarted, getting less 
from life than they had expected, 
are in general easy prey for the pro- 
moters of correspondence courses. 
“Do You Want to Double Your In- 
come? Thousands Have Done It 
Why Not You? Study at Home in 
Your Spare Time.” It 


never fails 


to bring in the money, because it 
exploits the vanity of countless peo- 


ple in whose lives a lack of success 
is really due to their own lack of 
talent, but who prefer to find a dif- 
ferent reason and attribute it to 
their lack of opportunity. Corre- 
spondence courses are therefore a 
recognized commodity in_ which 
men traffic: “Opportunity Knocks,” 
they ery. 

All this Father O’Connor under- 
stood. He too would ery “Oppor- 
tunity Knocks!” And the attraction 
of a correspondence course is in- 
stantly doubled if it is offered free, 
so that the recipient can congratu- 
late himself on getting something 
pretty valuable for nothing. Today 
these advertisements are appearing 
even in the most unlikely places, 
like the pages of the aggressively 
secular New Statesman and Nation. 

The campaign began in a small 
way in the provincial papers, but 
during the first eighteen months 
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nearly 26,000 non-Catholics replied 
to the advertisements, wanting to 
know and of 26,000 
nearly 15,000, or well over half, not 
only accepted the course but fol- 
lowed it through to its end. This 
first result to arouse great 
among the ad- 


more, those 


was a 
envy commercial 
vertisers. 
How many ultimately became 
Catholics it is impossible to say, for 
Father O’Connor not (and 
cannot) offer to receive people into 
the Church. His task is to provide 
a first introduction to the Faith, to 
people who have never had any 
contact with the Catholic Church in 
their lives; ninety per cent of those 
who fill in his coupons, he says, tell 
him that they do not know a single 
Catholic personally. His final 
son, for those who complete the 
course, ends with the advice to call 
at the nearest presbytery; the parish 
priests take over from there 


does 


les- 


Tw RE are, however, intimations of 
the harvest already being reaped. 
“Recently, in one week alone,” said 
the Inquiry Center’s first annual re- 
port, “forty-three people informed 
us of their reception into the Church 
as a result of making contact with 
Another sixty-one asked to be 
introduced to a priest in prepara- 
tion for the final step to the Faith 
We that 1,500 are al 
ready receiving instruction, in ad 
dition to many hundreds who have 
now been received into the Church.’ 

To American ears these figures 
may seem modest, but in the Eng- 
lish setting they are highly impres- 
sive. For a long time now the total 
number of adult conversions in 
England and Wales 
tween and twelve 
a year, increasing steadily but very 
slowly. These figures, unlike some 


us. 


know some 


been he 
thousand 


has 
eleven 


139 


of the others given in the annual 
Catholic Directory, can be regarded 
as reasonably accurate, since before 
a priest can receive a convert. he has 
to obtain a license from his bishop, 
and the total number of licenses is- 
sued can easily be counted. 

Small as the total of converts is, 
it is likely if anything to be slightly 
inflated, there always 
some licenses issued in anticipation 


because are 
of the reception of a person who 
has been under instruction but who 
backs out at the last moment, and 
it is by no means certain that the 
published figures make allowa ce 
for this. It reasonable to 
think that two and 
thousand people a year are now be- 
iny received into the Church as a 
direct result of Father O’Connor’s 
efforts. 


seems 


between three 


What may meanwhile be regarded 
as certain is that it is from the group 
in which Father O'Connor finds his 
main response, i. e., the first-genera- 
tion agnostics in the less educated 
walks of life, that the bulk of all 
conversions are coming. The statis- 
result of intellectual 
or theological decisions on the part 


tics are not a 


of any striking number of uneasy 
Anglicans, 

Secondly, it is certain that those 
who like to measure the strength of 
God’s Church by these quantitative 
and vardsticks have no 
grounds for jubilation, and that il 
would be salutary if they tried to 
make statistical estimates not only 
of those who reach the Church but 
also of those who leave her. 


statistical 


ry 
I HAT is not to say that there is no 


vround for legitimate satisfaction 
at the evolution of the English Cath- 
olic body. The real satisfaction is to 
be found elsewhere, in the fact that 


today, for the first time, the Eng- 
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MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 
By Romano Guardini 
How must we co-operate in the celebration 
f the Mass so that it really becomes what 
t is essentially: a holy, liturgical act? No 
eader can fail to gain deeper insight through 
the iniquely enlightening reflections of one 
of the great Catholic minds of our century 
irning |} mature consideration to that 
problem Newman $3.00 
rHE NAMES OF CHRIST 
By Louis of Leon, O.S.A 
Trane. by Dr. Edward J. Schuater 
an inspiring commentary on the vari- 
i name which are applied to Christ in 
sacred Scripture It is a work filled with 
imane ympathy, poetic charm, and devo- 
tion to Christ.” Herder $4.75 
NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 
By Thomas Merton 
The author shows how “every human being 
hould be part of the Mystical Body whose 
entral reality is God's love, and so none is 
entirely alone In fact, he deals generally 
with the basic verities fundamental to the 
fe of the spirit in a way particularly 
sited to our times which have too often 
heard psychologists discourse pontifically on 
the piritual life.”’ 
Harcourt, Brace $3.95 
ON THE TRUTH OF THE 
CATHOLIC FAITH 
imma Contra Gentiles, Book I: God 
By St. Thomas Aquinas 
Trans. by Anton C. Pegia 
Now available in special editions, this work 
of St. Thomas Aquinas offers great rewards 
for those who would gain a more vital under- 
tanding of their faith 
Hanover House $2.50 
Image Book 85 
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By Jean Guitton 
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By James A. Kleist, S.J., and 
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books for spiritual reading ... the text will 
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ish version.” Bruce $4.00 
A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE 
By Ronald Knoz 
This is unsurpassable spiritual reading. Be- 
ing shipwrecked on a desert island could be a 
happy experience if you had this book along 
Msgr. Knox, here as elsewhere, has a habit 
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iniquely unconventional, fresh and original 
indescribably practical in its advice and 
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Sheed & Ward $3.00 
rHE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC 
By Régine Pernoud 
The absorbing account of the retrial which 
exonerated St. Joan will surely bring every 
reader a more profound appreciation of one 
of the most unusual saints of our times 
Harcourt, Brace $4.75 


\ ROCKING HORSE CATHOLIC 
By Caryll Houselander 
As Msgr. Ronald Knox said at the time of 
her death, ‘In all she wrote, there was a 
andour as of childhood; she seemed to see 
everything for the first time, and the driest 
f doctrinal considerations shone out like a 
estored picture when she had finished it.’ ” 
his is a moving story of the struggle, both 
in and out of the Faith, by an extraordinary 
person who faced tremendous obstacles. 
Sheed & Ward $2.50 
THE ROSARY OF OUR LADY 
By Romano Guardini 
For the truly great things there is always 
something special to be said when the com- 
mentator brings to his task the spiritual, 
philosophical and theological insights that 
distinguish this author. His book is a treas- 
ure trove, giving us greater insight into the 
acred mysteries—indeed into the quality of 
our prayer in general.” 
Kenedy $2.50 
SAINT THERESE AND HER MISSION 
By Abbé André Combea 
This work, from “an authority on mysticiem 
who is less concerned about the spread of 
admiration and devotion for the Saint of 
Lisieux than about the quality of her teach- 
ing . describes her enlightening contribu- 
tion to the science of sanctity as a sound 
basis for the title given her by Pius X, who 
called her the greatest saint of modern 
times.” Kenedy $3.50 
THE SPEAR 
By Louia De Wohl 
“A magnificent story of the Crucifixion and 
of a young centurion reborn in the very 
shadow of the Cross : A brilliant pano- 
ramic novel of imperial Rome and turbulent 
Jerusalem.” Lippincott $3.95 
rOWARDS EVENING 
By Mary Hope 
the highlight of the book is the author's 
deep spirituality cultivated through many 
years of love for God. We think this book 
will be a comfort to many young and 
old, who ean profit by her experience in tem- 
poral emergencies, and, better yet, in the 
things of the spirit.” 
Sheed & Ward $3.00 
WHEN YOU PRAY 
By Richard Klaver, O.S.C. 
True prayer is a mode of life, and the 
truest life is forever a prayer " Father 
Klaver brings to those who want to know 
more about prayer a “simple and infallible 
method , fitting every mind and mood, 
and at once adapted to all time and cireum- 
stances,” Newman $3.60 
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By Vincent Cronin 
For sheer drama, the incredible career of 
Father Matteo Ricci knows few parallels in 
history. The author writes history with a 
bright imagination that vitalizes the facts, 
and with a style that ripples over the pages 
like a bubbling brook over pebbles. It is a 
biography as fascinating as it is important.” 
Dutton $4.50 
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lish Catholic body is showing real 
signs of homogeneity. 

In the past it was rather like a 
three-layered cake—if we may be 
permitted to change the metaphor 
from trams to cake. There were the 
old English Catholic families; aris- 
tocratic, if often impoverished; con- 
servative and traditional; living un- 
lil quite the and 
separate lives that they learned to 
live in the centuries of 
Secondly, 


lately enclosed 
recusancy. 
the Oxford 
converts and their descendants, and 
the converts from Anglicanism gen- 
erally, And thirdly there was the 
Irish immigration. 


there were 


These three elements in English 
Catholicism, these three layers in 
the cake, were until not very long 
quite independent of each 
other, having very little contact, not 
inter-marrying ; 


not meeting, even, 
What our 
generation has witnessed is a break- 
ing down of 


except very occasionally 


the barriers, and the 
for the first time since 
the Reformation of something like 
Catholic 


emergence 


a homogeneous English 


body 


a England, those who leave the 
Church only rarely do so in order to 
transfer 


themselves to some other 
religious allegiance. In general they 
join the teeming ranks of the aim- 
The attempt is 
sometimes made by chagrined An- 
glicans to pretend that there is a 
two-way tratlic in conversions, and 
that as many people leave the Cath- 
olic Church in order to become An- 
glicans as make the journey in the 
opposite direction. But this is not 
that will bear ex- 
amination. A few people cease to 


less secularists. 


a claim serious 
be Catholics and become Anglicans 
for connected with their 
marriages. A much smaller number 


reasons 
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do so from theological conviction or 
emotional inclination, not bearing 
to be excluded from 
old cathedrals and churches that 
the Establishment possesses. But 
these are almost invariably not born 
Catholics but people who have first 
been converted to Catholicism and 
then persuaded 
again. 


the centuries- 


themselves away 


A LEADING example of this rare 
species is the Reverend W. P. Wit- 
cutt, who was a young man in the 
Midlands when he first became at- 
tracted by the writing and person- 
ality of G. K. Chesterton. Every- 
thing that Chesterton did he did 
too. He became an enthusiast for 
Chesterton’s back-to-the-land move- 
ment, he wrote in G. K.’s Weekly, 
and when Chesterton was received 
into the Catholic Church he was re- 
ceived too. He became a priest of 
the Archdiocese of Birmingham. 
Then when Chesterton died the 
whole spell was suddenly broken; 
he left the Church, declared himself 
to be an Anglican again, and entered 
the Anglican ministry, Canterbury 
graciously accepting his Roman 
orders as valid. He wrote a short 
and not very impressive account of 
his spiritual experience, called Re- 
furn to Reality, which attracted 
very little attention in England, al- 
though more in the United States, 
where it was written up last year in 
Time magazine. 


Sven birds are rare. But there is 
some ground for thinking that many 
of the people who are reckoned by 
the Anglicans as 
Catholicism 


from 
unwit- 
tingly; foreigners who come to Eng- 
land as Catholics and yet accept the 
Anglican Church as their own be- 
cause it claims to be Catholic and 


converts 


are converts 
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its churches often have much of 
the external appearance of Catholic 
churches. They become Anglicans 
without any idea that they are ceas- 
ing to be and would 
doubtless be horrified if they were 
told so. For these are simple peo- 
ple, exiles perhaps from Central 
Europe, and the Anglican Church 
is not a Protestant Church as conti- 
nental Europe understands the 
term. 

That is why England, from the 
days of Cardinal Newman and the 
Oxford Movement onward through 
the days of Chesterton to our own, 
has been the classic home of con- 
versions, and not any of the Lu- 
theran or Calvinist countries of the 
continent. The transition is so much 
easier and more natural in England. 
The Anglican Church, as anyone 
can see, is liturgically much more 
in the Catholic tradition, 


Catholics, 


Tu so-called High-Church often 
shows no external differences from 
the Catholic Church at all, save that 
the Latin language is not used; and 
East Europeans do not always find 
the vernacular surprising. In some 
Anglican churches one may find a 
reserved sacrament with a sanctu- 
ary lamp before the tabernacle; one 
may find confessionals; one may 
find the Stations of the Cross. There 
is even, fantastic as it may seem, 
an Anglican church in London con- 
taining a shrine to a Jesuit saint of 
the Counter-Reformation. 

The church is St. 
Gloucester Road, in 
Kensington, and the saint is St. 
Stanislas Kostka; and before the 
shrine are flowers, and an inscrip- 
tion which reads: “St. Stanislas 
Kostka, Pray for Poland.” Count- 
less Polish Catholics have been 
moved by the sight of this shrine, 


Stephen’s, 
fashionable 
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and have prayed before it under the 
impression that they were praying 
in the presence of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Doubtless many of them 
have been written down into the 
statistics of converts from Cath- 
olicism to Anglicanism. 


N 

= so, with all these possible 
explanations, the “two-way traffic” 
theory will not bear examination 
even in merely statistical terms. A 
little while ago the Anglican Bishop 
of Derby, Dr. Rawlinson, was an- 
noyed because one of his own cu- 
rates had resigned to become a Cath- 
olic. Stung by the local comment, 
the Bishop declared that the num- 
ber of Catholics in Derbyshire who 
joined the Church of England was 
“probably as great, or greater” than 
the number of Protestants who be- 
came Catholics. A local Catholic 
priest challenged him in public to 
produce figures in support of his 
claim, whereupon the Bishop said 
that “twenty or more Roman Cath- 
olics” must have joined the Angli- 
can Church in his diocese during 
the past twenty years. Twenty, in- 
deed, ‘The Catholic priest replied by 
citing the number of converts to the 
Catholic Church in the 
during the same period—-they were 
2,097, a hundred times as many. 
The majority of them had belonged 
to the Church of England before 
their conversion, and they included 
at least four Anglican clergymen, 
among them the present Monsignor 
Gordon Wheeler, Administrator of 
Westminster Cathedral and one of 
the “coming men” among Britain’s 
Catholic clergy today. 

And if Father O’Connor continues 
his work, as it seems certain he will, 
the number will be very much 
greater in the twenty years that lie 
ahead. 


Same area 





Newman Clubs and Catholic Colleges 


by PHILIP H. DES MARAIS 


I, there a war between public and 
private asks President 
Arthur Coons of Occidental College, 
in an article published at the request 
of the Board of Directors of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges in 
the October Bulletin of the Associa 
tion 

“Statements being made 
across the land that would make it 
appear that there is a serious con- 
flict threatening, between 
public (state) and independent o1 
private (church-related or 
wise) institutions of higher edu- 
Dr. reports, The 
principal reason for this new phase 
of an old controversy is the bur- 
geoning of enrollments, 
which will reach its peak in 1970, 
with a probable doubling of present 
enrollments of American 
and universities. 


colleges? 


are 


on, or 


other- 


cation,” Coons 


college 


colleges 


Pa SIDENT Morriii of the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota makes a _ re- 
strained observation on the possible 
consequences of this fact in his 
State, when he points out that “past 
experience establishes that the uni- 
versity has provided for approxi- 
mately one-half of the students who 
attend college in Minnesota. There 
is nothing to make one believe that 
in the future this proportion will be 
less. The likelihood is that it may 


be higher. The private colleges have 
always played an important and 
significant but in many 
ways they have less flexibility with 
respect to their admissions than the 
university.” 


role 


The very suggestion that the pri- 
will not participate 
proportionately in the coming ex- 
pansion of higher education has 
many Catholic and private college 
presidents deeply disturbed 

“It would be a national tragedy,” 
writes Dr. Harold Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence College, in the Bulletin of 
the American Council on Educa 
tion, “if, in the solution of the eco- 
nomic problem of higher education 
in the United States, the private in- 
stitutions were deprived of their 
part to educate the wide cross-sec- 
tion of American youth they 


vate colleges 


are 





Philip H. Des Marais, Executive V ice-Presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s Dominican College, New 
Orleans, in discussing the comparative quali- 
ties of Newman Club work and Catholic Col- 
leges, presents a strikingly different view- 
point from that of William J. Whalen in his 
article in our October issue. He believes thar 
Mr. Whalen overstates the case for the effec- 
tiveness of Newman Club work. Mr. Des 
Marais served as Executive Secretary of the 
National Newman Club Federation for two 
yeurs and, prior to acepting his present as- 
signment, he was on the political science 
faculty of the College of St Paul, 
Minn. 


Thomas, St 
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The reasons for 
this are obvious, of course, to Cath- 


ready to serve. 


olic educators. 

There is a particular Catholic as- 
pect to this growing controversy. 
Leaders of the Newman Club move- 
ment on the state and secular cam- 
puses are stepping up their efforts 
to expand the facilities and pro- 
grams of the Catholic student cen- 
ters in order to be ready for the in- 
number of students on 
campuses. Members of the 
hierarchy are being petitioned for 
funds for buildings and for in- 
staff. Elaborate Catholic 
student centers on state campuses 


creasing 
their 


creased 


are going up at an increasing rate, 
getting support in many cases from 
bishops and Catholic organizations 
like the Knights of Columbus. 
Catholic 


see 


administrators 
in this activity dangerous con- 


college 


cessions to the idea of tax-supported 
higher education which excludes 
religion and Christian philosophy, 
and a possible by-passing of the 
Catholic colleges which are striving 
inightily to increase their own facili- 
They claim that the rash of 
public Catholic support for the New- 
man centers will Cath- 
olics to go to state universities, who 
inight otherwise go to Catholic col- 
leges. It will also make it more 
difficult for Catholic colleges to get 
funds for their own expansion. The 
Newman point out that 
are thousands of Catholic 
at the universities. 
That they must be taken care of is a 
fact 


ties 


encourage 


leaders 
there 
students state 


to be faced. 


I, is not uncommon for advocates 
of a cause to overstate their case in 
the zeal of the appeal. In the present 
controversy, this seems to be the 
tendency of some of the friends of 


the Newman movement 
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The first argument usually ad- 
vanced by the Newmanites is to 
point out that there are approxi- 
mately 200,000 students in Catholic 
colleges and 300,000 Catholic stu- 
dents in non-Catholic colleges. They 
claim that those in the non-Catholic 
colleges are not getting proportion- 
ate attention from the Church in 
terms of the relative numbers of 
priests and religious serving the 
needs of the respective groups. This 
makes the Catholics in the non- 
Catholic schools feel like “black 
sheep of the Church,” suggests Wil- 
liam J. Whalen, writing in the Oc- 
tober, 1955, CATHOLIC WorRLD on 
“Why Catholics Attend Non-Cath- 
olie Colleges.” “The comparatively 
trivial effort expended for their 
spiritual welfare compared to that 
expended on a minority attending 
Catholic colleges seems to confirm 
their estimate,” he concludes. 


4 

HIS comparison can be very mis- 
leading. The 200,000 students in the 
Catholic colleges have by their ma- 


there declared their 
preference for a Christian higher 
education in a conerete fashion. 
This choice is more often than not 
the cause of great financial sacrifice 
on their part or on that of their 
parents, 

The figure of 300,000 for the 
Catholics in the state institutions is 
just a guess. There are no accurate 
statistics. What proportion of the 
400,000 are concerned Catholics? At 
a state university which I visited 
recently, the long and adequately 
established Catholic student center 
seldom registers quite a third of the 
3,000 Catholie students at that uni- 
versity as members of the Newman 
club. Two-thirds of the Catholic 
students make no effort to pay the 
nominal annual dues, and officially 


triculation 
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affiliate themselves with the Cath- 
olic program on campus. They may 
attend an occasional Newman Club 
function and Mass at the Catholic 
chapel, But the majority of Cath- 
olic students attending non-Cath- 
olie colleges do not accept the 
Catholic center as any more than a 
convenient parish church, they do 
not look upon it as a Catholic edu- 
cational effort or, at least, they have 
given no evidence that they do. This 
is my conviction, based on a check 
of Newman Club membership over 
a period of eight years in all parts 
of the United States. 

I do not deprecate the good will 
and work of those who do affiliate 
with the Catholic school center. But 
a distinction must be made between 
the undetermined, indecisive thou- 
sands at the non-Catholic colleges, 
and the Catholic students of the 
Catholic colleges. The first obliga- 
tion of the Church in higher educa- 
tion is to care for those who seek a 
thorough and complete Catholic de- 
velopment. It is them that 
future Catholic leadership is 
dependent, 


upon 
lay 


To be specific in reply to Mr, 


Whalen’s CATHOLIC WorLb com- 
plaint, a prime reason for the differ- 
ence in Catholic higher educational 
effort expended in Catholic colleges 
as compared to Newman centers, is 
that in the Catholic colleges the stu- 
dents are willing to pay for it and 
in the non-Catholic colleges they ap- 
parently are not. Nearly all New- 
man centers must be subsidized by 
the bishop or by the heroic efforts 
of the Newman chaplain, who must 
scrounge for funds from friends 
and, occasionally, from sympathetic 
Catholic lay groups. 

I am not suggesting that Newman 
centers should not be supported. 
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But to do so to the detriment of any 
Catholie college would be unjust to 
the students in them and unwise 
educational strategy for the Church. 

The second major claim advanced 
for the work of the Newman Clubs 
is that their educational program is 
a Catholic philosophical and reli- 
gious supplement to the secular 
courses of the university. This could 
be construed by some as a substitute 
for the Catholic colleges. 

The Catholic Digest in a feature 
article by one of its editors in the 
August, 1954, edition, went so far as 
to say that “its program | Newman 
Clubs| fills (sic) the spiritual 
vacuum that the secular school 
leaves in many of its courses.” I 
know of no Newman Club chaplain 
who would make this claim. Many 
Newman centers do offer a series of 
courses in philosophy and religion. 
I have on hand a brochure from a 
Catholic student center at a large 
state university which announces 
courses in philosophy, foundations 
of a religious life, Bible study, and 
marriage guidance. On the bottom 
of the page the following informa- 
lion is given to prospective stu- 
dents: “There are no assignments or 
examinations, there is no charge for 
attending, the method used is that 
of a short lecture followed by in- 
formal discussion.” This is no sub- 
stitute for the systematic course in 
philosophy and theology taken by 
the students in Catholic colleges. 


Ay lowa City, Illinois, and at a few 
other state university centers, Cath- 
olic courses in religion carrying uni- 
versity credit are taught by the 
Newman chaplains. This is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. There 
seems to be no appreciable increase 
in this practice and the possibility 
of an expanded system of tax-sup- 
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ported faculties in religion and the- 
ology at state universities is a con- 
cept fraught with many hazards. 

One of the most unwarranted 
claims is made in the Whalen article 
in THe CatTuHotic Worwp, which 
that “as college enrollments 
balloon, the proportion of Catholics 
in non-Catholic colleges will doubt- 
less increase. Many state schools are 
foreed to prepare for doubled en- 
rollments within a decade. Hardly 
any Catholic college can anticipate 
the funds or personnel to carry out 
such an expansion.” (Author's 
italics 


states 


Facts available simply do not sup- 
port this conclusion. In a special 
American Council on Education re- 
port on this matter, the president of 
Loyola of Los Angeles, speaking for 
his own university, and three Cath- 
olic women’s colleges, announces 
their policy to expand in direct pro- 
portion to the expansion of Catholic 
college age population. In the same 
report Very Rev. R. V. Kavanagh, 
President of Carroll College, Mon- 
tana, in announcing the comprehen- 
sive building program for his col- 
lege states: “If we are to meet the 
needs of the Catholic students in our 
area, we must build soon to accom- 
modate in 1964 twice the number of 
full-time students we now have.’ 
Sister Madeleva, C.S.C., President of 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, has 
developed a building program that 
will accommodate double the en- 
of that institution. Barry 
College of Miami has announced an 
expansion program for an increase 
from 500 to 2,000 students. The 
October, 1955, Newsletter of the 
College Department of the National 
Catholic Education Association lists 
twelve building and expansion pro- 
grams now going on at Catholic in- 
titutions, 


’ 


rollment 
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Some liberal arts college presi- 
dents have announced their inten- 
tions to remain at their present size 
in the face of the enrollment boom, 
but no Catholic administrator has 
taken this position to the knowledge 
of this writer. 


, implication of statements like 
Mr. Whalen’s is, of that 
Catholic colleges will not be able to 
keep up in the race for new build- 
ings, faculties, and new students, 
and hence we better not put all our 
academic eggs in one basket. They 
imply that we should hedge a little 
with the non-Catholic universities, 
and take a chance that some of the 
graduates of the highly paid, highly 
specialized faculties of the state 
schools will assume their responsi- 
bility to provide leadership in the 
social and professional fields where 
Christian principles are operative, 
if they just have a little more con- 
tact with the bigger and more ade- 
quately staffed Catholic student cen- 
ters. The choice is a tempting one 
But I believe that the position of 
Catholic educational leaders is in 
favor of making our own Catholic 
faculties more expert and better 
paid, and to expand buildings and 
equipment. Any diversion from this 
present focal task of Catholic highet 
education to support extensively a 
peripheral need would be resisted. 

Catholic administrators 
will never agree with the oft quoted 
statement of Rev. James J. Maguire, 
C.S.P., Director of the Newman 
Foundation at Wayne University, 


course, 


college 


that “there is a very strong possi- 
bility that within twenty years New- 
man Foundations, Catholic student 
centers at secular universities, will 
be the major instruments of Cath- 
olic higher education.” The goals of 
Catholic higher education, as con- 
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ceived by its administrators and 
faculliés, could not now or in the 
foreseeable future be achieved by a 
combination of the secular univer- 
sity, which does not seem to be get- 
ting less secular, and a Catholic stu- 
dent center of the most advanced 
conception 


N, WMAN chaplains have recog- 
nized the primacy of the Catholic 
college in their statement of prin- 
ciples and policies released by the 
Association of Newman Chaplains 
on April 12, 1955, 
“There can be no 
education 
education 


which 
ideally 
nol 


Says 
perfect 
which is Christian 
This is best achieved by 
the Catholie college and university 
where God is centrally studied and 
daily worshiped.” The statement 
emphasizes the responsibility of the 
Church to Catholic students in non- 
Catholic and 
with a plea for the co-operation of 
Catholic colleges in the work of the 
Newman chaplains 

The best strategy for Catholic ad- 
ministrators is to look to the im- 
provement of their own institutions 
rather than to debunk the Newman 


colleges concludes 


groups in state universities. Many 
Catholie colleges have yet to develop 
a program of improvement and ex- 


pansion, They have not clarified 
their educational goals in their own 
minds. Some Catholic colleges have 
yet to distinguish between their 
function as a college and their func- 
tion as an instrument of the particu- 
lar apostolate of a religious order or 
community. Many Catholic colleges 
have yet to begin to establish their 
public relations, so as to secure es- 
sential support from logical con- 
stituencies, especially alumni, and 
business and industry in the neigh- 
boring community. The obvious 
task of both groups is to work to im- 
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prove their own spheres of respon- 
sibility. Newman federation leaders 
in their laudable efforts to advance 
their work refrain 
making exaggerated claims. 


should from 


a | 
C ATHOLIC colleges on 
have a 


their part 
monumental task facing 
them in the double challenge of ris- 
ing enrollments and competition 
from the state schools. Catholic ad- 
ministrators have a right to expect 
an increasing official support from 
the hierarchy in terms of financial 
assistance in some fashion parallel 
to the way the parishes now under- 
write the vast parochial school sys- 
tem. Without the Catholic college 
the Catholic structure 
in this era of complex interdepend- 
ent would be incomplete 
Catholic education and its function 
and support from the grades 
through the college must be seen as 
a whole by the Church, just as it is 
by the state, and supported in like 
fashion. 

There is need for continuous 
clarification of the function of Cath- 
higher That the 
work of the Catholic student centers 
at secular campuses is a part of the 
total program of Catholic higher 
education, is an inescapable fact 
The relative position of the Newman 
program and the requirements for 
it to measure up to a goal of genuine 
Christian higher education are prob- 
lems that might best be the mutual 
and co-operative concern of both the 
Newman Club chaplains and Cath- 
olic college faculties and adminis- 
trators. 


educational 


sociely 


olie education 


At this stage of the “crisis in edu- 
cation” the best interest of the total 
Catholic effort will be served by re- 
placing polemic and recrimination 
with communication and collabora- 
tion. 








Cloister— 
| Cabaret 





GERMAN Y’S “RED FATHER” 


by Eva-Maria Jung 


“gz 

C AMP-——-CLOISTER—-CABARET,” read the black and yellow placards posted 
along the streets of Darmstadt. In the background the posters portrayed 
the profile of a young, wavy-haired man wearing the Roman collar. Well, | 
thought to myself, that must be an advertisement for a new review o1 
another movie about priests or convent life, as it has now become the 
fashion in film production. Anyhow, I found no time to take a closer look 
at the ads for I did not want to be late for Father Leppich’s sermon. Along 
my way, a car drove by announcing with its screeching loudspeaker 
“Father Leppich is speaking tonight in the Wilhelmina Square, Come one, 
come all!” Yes, yes, lam already on my way, I grumbled, as I hurried up 
the hill which is crowned by the dome of St. Ludwig’s Church 

I found the streets barred off and special police on duty. When an 

angered driver asked what all the fuss was about, the policeman replied 
obligingly: “The famous Father Leppich is speaking here. Why not stop 
and listen?” Thus even the police force served as an advertising agent for 
a priest—-and a Jesuit at that! 


Wir N at length I reached the top of the hill, a crowd of about 7,000 peo- 
ple from all walks of life had gathered there; some were standing, others 
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sitting, and the rest walking around. 
Some women had brought their 
dogs. Father Leppich was standing 
on the entrance steps of the church 
The youthful, slim Jesuit in black 
cassock was speaking in a powerful 
voice, which at first evoked the un- 
pleasant memory of Goebbels. 

Soon I found out that the posters 
1 had read on my “Camp 
Cloister—-Cabaret” were not a movie 
title at all but the theme of Father 
These the 
with which he 
was going to flay the passion for 
amusement and for the modern cult 
of the body and to advocate self- 
discipline and the spirit of sacrifice. 
I must confess that at first his man- 
ner of speech gave me a shock, for 
I had never heard a sermon like it 
before 


way: 


Leppich’s sermon were 


three catchwords, 


America knows evangelists of the 
type of Billy Graham. Italy has a 
Padre Lombardi. In Germany, how- 


ever, street-corner preachers were 
always disapproved of by the estab- 
lished Churches until all of a sudden 
Father Leppich the 
scene. True, there have been sec- 
tarian preachers even in Germany, 
but there is this big difference: the 
new mass-preachers be it Graham, 
Lombardi or Leppich, do not pro- 
claim any special truth or heresy, 
nor do they claim private revela- 
tions; they do not attract crowds 
with healing or prophecies of im- 
minent doom; they do not attack 
the existing Churches as sectarian 
preachers made it their business to 
do. On the contrary, they work un- 
der the blessing of their respective 
Churches and do not try to disrupt 
Church life and order but to restore 
it. They are no revolutionaries but 
conservatives at heart; they are a 
symptom of the general trend of 
restoration in the Western world. 


appeared on 
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Gens An!¥ did not have priest-work- 
ers like France. Yet in Father Lep- 
pich it has a workers’-preacher, a 
priest who preaches in the very lan- 
guage of the workers and right 
where they work. He speaks the 
popular slang of the streets, the bars, 
the mines; he knows the 
gans of the party and union lead- 
ers. What is unique and provocative 
about Father Leppich is not what 
he says but the manner in which he 
says it. He does not hesitate to call 
things by their real names, in a 
rough and sometimes even vulgar 
manner—things which are spoken 
of only in veiled terms, if at all. 
No wonder that at first the work- 
ers thought “he’s one of ours” and 
named him “der rote Pater.” Just as 
England has a “Red Dean” so ap- 
parently Germany can now offer a 
“Red Father.” Indeed a man who 
inveighs as strongly as Father Lep- 
pich does against Capitalists, 
against women of leisure “who are 
nothing but made-up lumps of 
flesh,” against all social injustice, 
such a one can easily be mistaken 
for a Communist party speaker. But 
Father Leppich’s motives are of 
course quite different: “Christ did 
not go about in 
cannot bear to 


slo- 


rags, therefore | 
see men who 
images of God still clad in 


Christ had shelter whenever 


are 
rags. 


and 





Billy Italy its 
Father Lombardi, and Germany its Father 
Johannes Leppich—a veritable Savonarola in 
his fiery denunciation of the modern cult of 


America has ites Graham, 


the body, the passion for amusement and all 
social injustice. Eva-Maria Jung, Ph.D., con- 
trasts his manner on the platform with that 
of the quiet humble priest and lover of souls 
which he reveals when the crowds have de- 
parted. Dr. Jung, formerly research assistant 
at the Institute for European Studies in 
Mainz, is now in Rome where she plans to 
stay for several years working on an ecu- 
menical history. 
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wherever He wanted it, therefore | 
find it intolerabie that there are men 
who have no roof... . Images of God 
or beast Corpus Christi Mysticum 
or corpus diabolicum mysticum 
these are the alternatives.” 


Farms nk Leppicu mocked the naive 
drawing room demeanor of the 
Communists of Darmstadt, and 
prophesied that they too would be 
hanged on the nearest lamp-post to- 
gether with him as soon as the true 
Communists broke through the Iron 
Curtain—an.-event which he believes 
may happen at any moment. “In- 
deed, | am more impressed by the 
real Communists than by you citi- 
zens of Western Germany, with 
your full bellies and overstocked 
display windows. They, at least, 
have a capacity for self-dedication 
even at the cost of their lives. Yes, 
I must admit that I feel more affi- 
nity with a dedicated Communist 
than with philistine  col- 
leagues in my own firm.” By his 
“own firm” Father Leppich means 
the Jesuit Order and in a broader 
sense, the Catholic Church. 

Then he went on to deplore the 
bureaucracy of Church administra- 
tion, the building mania of parish 
priests, the complacency of religious 
orders, the exclusiveness of Catholic 
associations (he called them “reli- 
gious perfume societies” ),and above 
all the lack of charity among all 
Christians. Germany is, to his mind, 
no longer a Christian country. To- 
day her churches are reduced to 
museums, her Christian citizens 
have grown slack, their piety senti- 
mental (“what Mary for 
many but a sentimental lightning- 
conductor for a May devotion?” ) 

Father Leppich carries his audi- 
ence from one surprise to another 
by his sudden shifts from the most 


some 


else is 
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sublime to the most vulgar tone. He 
amazes his listeners by his courage 
in speaking his own mind and by 
the originality of his expressions. 
He plays off one party against the 
other. For as soon as he has de- 
nounced Capitalism and luxury, and 
pleaded for social justice, he turns 
his attacks against the selfish union 
leaders, the ever-demanding work- 
ers, the quarrelsome party leaders, 
and the school policy of the local 
government. He spares no class, no 
profession, but like a new Savona- 
rola he blasts out his triple woe on 
all of them. “Woe to physicians 
who kill life instead of saving it! 
Woe to the lawyers who support 
Woe to the girls of 
today, for hardly one is still a virgin 
when she reaches eighteen years of 


divorce cases! 


age!... 
At that moment a bomber roared 
through the Father Leppich 
stretched out his arms toward the 
plane: “Yes, rearmament must be! 
But I tetl you, a heart that glows 
with the love of Christ can set the 
world on fire far better than a whole 
squadron of such bombers!” 


air. 


Wes was one of the rare instances 


in which he mentioned our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for seldom he speaks 
of Him, still less of His Church, the 
Sacraments and Christian Doctrine. 
He is not out to preach to church- 
goers but to men in the street, who 
otherwise would never listen to a 
sermon. He calls them “the late re- 
turners to God” likening them to the 
POW’s, who returned late from war 

a phenomenon so frequent in 
Germany. He is not out to convert 
them all of a sudden and to teach 
them the sublimity of the spiritual 
life but merely to awaken the sleep- 
ers, to provoke the indifferent and 
to kindle the lukewarm. Only in 
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passing did he mention the monastic 
life and recommend to young 
women the new religious commu- 
nity founded in Holland by Father 
Van Ginneken, S.J., for sisters who 
wear civilian clothes and 
mostly in diaspora areas. 


work 


» 

F., HER LepPicn’s emphasizes good 
works rather than faith. Here the 
difference between Father Leppich 
and Billy Graham becomes clear 
Dr. Graham happened to tour Ger- 
many and to preach in the neighbor- 
hood at the time as Father 
Leppich. But while one preached 
the kingdom of heaven, the other 
spoke of our political responsibili- 
ties in this world. While one pro- 
claimed the redemption of souls, the 
other campaigned for the restora- 
tion of moral and social order. 
While Billy Graham urged thou- 
sands of people to make an immedi- 
ate “decision for Christ,” Father 
Leppich showed his mistrust of 
mass-conversions. He is content 
when he succeeds in making a few 
people dissatisfied with themselves. 
He did not even hear confessions 
after his sermon, although many 
would certainly have liked to con- 
fess under the first impression of 
Father Leppich’s provoking exami- 
nation of conscience. He knows thal 
if contrition outlasts the night, there 
is still time to go to confession the 
next morning. One could, therefore, 
more aptly draw a line of compari- 
son between Father Leppich and 
Father Keller’s Christopher Move- 
ment than between Father Leppich 
and Billy Graham. 

If it were not for the black cas- 
sock one would not know that a 
theologian was speaking, but might 
mistake the Jesuit for a politician, 
a social critic, a moralist. His 
speeches are a one-man show. He 


same 


speaks almost exclusively in the 
first person, about his experiences 
and his private opinions. “Father 
Leppich speaks,” not “a_ priest 
preaches,” the advertisements an- 
nounce. “I tell you,” he not 
“the Church teaches you.” This may 
well be good strategy. The people 
would turn away if they got the im- 
pression that he was speaking as a 
paid agent of his “firm.” 

Only at the end did Father Lep- 
pich refer to his real “employer,” 
Jesus Christ. “So long as you come 
to hear me, for the sake of sensa- 
tion, you come in vain. You must 
not come to see me but Him Who 
is standing behind me and thus you 
will listen not to my words but to 
Christ’s own!” At that very moment 
he turned around, the church door 
opened and the illuminated altar be- 
came visible in the background. The 
organ sounded. Father Leppich re- 
cited the Our Father and closed 
with a prayer for the bomb victims, 
who were still lying unburied under 
the ruins of Darmstadt. He prompt- 
ly added another prayer for the im- 
patient taxi-drivers, who without 
waiting for the end started up their 
engines thus disturbing the solemn 
silence with their noise. 


says, 


0, the second evening, Father 
Leppich closed his sermon with a 
Marian hymn; and on the third, 
with his blessing. The crowd had in- 
creased each day, so that at the end 


about 10,000 people Catholies, 
Protestants and non-believers 
united under the starlit sky in sing- 
ing a joyful Te Deum 

After the sermon a strange scene 
presented itself: a crowd of women 
were standing before the church 
waiting for their husbands, who 
were behind the locked doors of the 


church listening to a sermon on 
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sexual morals “for men only.” It 
was a recorded lecture by Father 
Leppich. This run off 
whenever there are listeners and as 
long as their interest lasts—and this 
shows no sign of abating. The fol- 
lowing evening the women got their 
lecture on sexual morals and the 
men in turn had to wait outside. On 
the third day the spectacle was re- 
the 


record is 


peated once more in 
order 


reverse 


Wau his recorded voice was be- 
ing heard in the church, Father Lep- 
pich was sitting at the dinner table 
in the refectory. As a total abstainer 
and vegetarian, he hardly touched 
any of the food, but smoked a chain 
of cigarettes to down.” He 
was surrounded by his two collabo- 
rators, the three parish priests, five 
parish workers (who had been on 
their feet day and night helping to 
organize his lectures), and myself 
as a reporter 

In this circle Father Leppich sud- 
denly became a completely different 
man. The roaring lion had changed 
into the gentle lamb, so to speak. 
He had exchanged the cassock for 
a suit with a sport-badge in the but- 
tonhole to demonstrate his athletic 
prowess. 


“aol 
caim 


His powerful voice was 
hushed, his caustic seriousness had 
turned into a gracious cheerfulness. 
He, who knows so well how to pub- 
licize himself, revealed to us here 
his other and better self—-humble 
and quiet. With angelic patience 
and kindly humor he put up with 
my inquisitive interview 


» 
FF itene Lepricu is in his early 


forties. He from the coal- 
mining district of Upper Silesia and 
therefore from experience 
the lot of the workers and the ex- 
pellees. As a young priest he had 


comes 


knows 
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worked in the expellees’ camp 
“Friedland,” until 1948 when he set 
out to tour all the German-speaking 
countries. Millions of people have 
heard and seen him, besides the in- 
numerable listeners to his radio ad- 
dresses. A social worker and a 
technician accompany him with a 
truckful of technical equipment. He 
does not need a pulpit but a micro- 
phone. His working place is not the 
church but the factory, the market 
place, the town hall, even the circus 

Father Leppich is now the most 
active propagandist for God in Ger- 
many. Since God is not an item easy 
to sell nowadays, as Father Leppich 
puts it bluntly, he employs all the 
technical means and tricks of com- 
mercial advertising. The press, 
radio, film and television are the 
spiritual power plants of our age 
These are to be requisioned and 
supplied with power for good. 
Therefore he runs ads in secular 
papers offering information on the 
Catholic Church. By means of com- 
mercial films, he catches the atten- 
tion of the audience in the big movie 
theaters. 

Another aspect of his “visual mis- 
sion” are the placards on billboards, 
in stations and trains. He uses radio 
and loudspeakers to invite the pub- 
lic to his sermons. In each town he 
visits he calls upon the members of 
the Catholic youth organizations to 
drop handbills in mailboxes and to 
stand with posters before the fac- 
tory gates at closing hours. All of 
which requires some courage, be- 
cause these methods were unheard 
of before in the bourgeois churches 
of Germany. One could see in them 
another sign of the growing Ameri- 
canization of public life. 

But the most efficient means of 
propaganda still remains Father 
Leppich’s magnetic voice. No won- 
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der that he was exhausted after hay- 
ing delivered six speeches in one 
day: a sermon during Mass in the 
three main Catholic churches of 
Darmstadt, a sermon for 
nuns, a visit to the penitentiary, a 
press conference, then, last but not 
least, the big mass meeting at night. 
The program for the next two days 
was equally strenuous: a talk in the 
city hall with the city authorities, an 
address to the teachers’ association, 
a lesson for teen-agers, speeches 
during lunch hour to the employees 
of the telephone company, of a 
chemical plant, and so forth. Wher- 
ever Father Leppich appears, he 
stays for three days and has no 
peace and gives no peace, until he 
has upset the whole city 


special 


All his speaking activity, how- 
ever, has only a preliminary and 
preparatory value. Words must be 
followed by deeds. According to the 
proverb, “strike while the 
hot,” Father Leppich distributes 
handbills at the meetings, 
which in large carry the 
title: “Nails into your conscience.” 


iron is 


mass 
letters 


Puzzled, | examined these strange 
“nails.” They were simply ten pro- 
posals suggesting how to put Father 
Leppich’s sermon into practice. The 
handbill does not urge any religious 
commitment but makes very prac- 


tical suggestions, such as helping 
financially one old person, a student 


or a missionary; sick-calls, sub- 
scriptions to Catholic papers, ete. 


The readers are asked to mark those 
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points to which they want to com- 
mit themselves and to return the 
handbills to the Boy Scouts on the 
following night. 


Wao and what then is Father Lep- 
pich? The powerful preacher of 
morals, as most people know him? 
The charming companion, as he re- 
vealed himself to us at dinner? The 
busy advertising agent of the good 
Lord and of himself? Or the humble 
pastor of souls, who through his 
innumerable letters and retreats 
quietly seeks to make saints out of 
sinners? 

One politician gave this answer: 


“What is Father Leppich? A 
comet, which suddenly appears over 
a city. He makes a bit of heaven 
flash. He sets a bit of hell on fire. 
He shocks the onlookers of all walks 
of life, and disappears into the night 
with the hidden menace of impend- 
ing doom... . Leppich: this is love's 
labour’s lost, the last quiver of a 
conscience brushed with Christian- 
ity. Yet it is not his sermons on the 
mount, but our parliaments which 
decide. We know the masses bet- 
ter” (3 x Satan, Diisseldorf, 1955). 


Is this the last Father 
Leppich? As long as he has not 
spoken his own last word—and he 
appears to be far from it-—I think 
we can suspend ours and still give 
the cloister a chance to 
cabaret and camp. 


word on 


win over 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Prcriz of my generation were brought up with a certain sense of rever- 
ence and awe for great names in the news. One took for granted that lead- 
ing statesmen, at any rate in civilized democratic countries, leading writers 
and publicists, the experts in the various cultural fields, were something 
of a race apart. They had been granted an insight and a wisdom denied 
to the rest of mortals. One accepted them at very much their own valua- 
tion. At the same time, there was another and seemingly contrary assump- 
tion: somehow or other the “people,” as the people, were also right and to 
be depended upon. With the progress of liberalization and education, it 
was believed that the reign of general common sense was with us. 

To day, of course, this is hardly the case where the younger generation 
is concerned. The values and techniques of modern publicity to be “in the 
news” may involve considerable glamour, but it hardly guarantees any 
special wisdom. Nor, | think, is there the same awe about writers and 
publicists, though there is a compensating admiration for the scientific 
expert and the great names of business. And if we still say that the “peo- 
ple” are right in the end, we are going through the motions of an inherited 
democratic ritual rather than professing any real conviction. But, unless 
I am mistaken, we still tend to think that a special wisdom attaches to the 
statesman, the ruler, and more than ever we abide in the long run by 
public opinion and electoral majorities. Indeed, the transition from the 
democracy of my youth to the totalitarian and technocratic tendencies of 
my middle age has increased the effective authority of the social “top” and 
“bottom” even though the individual tends to be more critical of both 


pe back on my own life-—I was born in the first year of this century 


I find that I have experienced a steadily increasing disillusion both about 
the reverences of my youth and the political and social shibboleths in 
vogue during my middle age. Nor is this, I think, primarily due to the 
international and economic catastrophes that have punctuated the life of 
a man of my age. On the whole, one accepted the great wars, the great 
slumps, the great idealisms as phenomena beyond the range of human 
control. Forces had been generated that defied even the wisest and most 
expert men of the time, just as ideals had been propounded too hopeful 
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and ambitious to be 
realized. 


effectively 


But at the same time things were 
happening which more and more 
strongly suggested that the men at 
the top were hardly wiser, after all, 
than the masses so easily led by the 
nose, The treatment of the Germans 
after Versailles already seemed to 
ime in my twenties to be simply ask- 
ing for future trouble. Could 
stomach during the years of slump 
the paradox that it only needed an- 
other world war to give life and 
hope again to the millions of unem- 
ployed? And how could great states- 
men and even philosophers of re- 


one 


pute fail to take some approximate 
the enormous social 
revolution of which the rise of Com- 
munism, Nazism and Fascism was 
the manifest sign? 


measure of 


The mistakes having been made, 
the eruption of the 1939 war came 
almost as a relief. At any rate we 
faced by a moral situation 
about which there could be no dis- 
pute. Hitler and Mussolini had put 
themselves out of court. It would be 
bloody, perhaps catastrophic, but 
one could either die for one’s faith 
and one’s reason or survive to repair 
the appalling mistakes of the past. 

A good sign at last at 
those of sufficient age —-was the con- 
trast in the mood of the ordinary 
people between 1914 and 1939. The 
anti-Hun hysteria had been replaced 
by distinctions between the Ger- 
mans and the Nazis. But how soon 
were one’s eyes opened to the intel- 
lectual quality of the leadership’ 
Such distinctions brushed 
aside by the leaders. The Commu- 
nists were welcomed as allies in a 
war against tyranny and religion. 
“Unconditional Surrender” and the 
pastoralization of Germany were ac- 
cepted as the highest political wis- 


were 


least to 


were 
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dom by the great military and po- 
litical leaders of what had started 
as the nearest thing to a crusade in 
our times, 

Today, a decade and more later, 
there is no need to underline a folly 
which every subsequent experience 
and lesson bring home to the dull- 
est-witted. these 
general lines of policy are concerned 
one still remains tempted to forgive 
or at least explain away the mis- 
takes. Statesmen become victims of 
public opinion, even if they have 
fostered it. The inevitable ruthless- 
ness of modern war demands a 
propaganda of lies and madness to 
match it. Plenty of earnest and seri- 
ous minds believed that Commu- 
nism could change and respond to 
the generosity and enlightenment of 
its former foes. This sense of the 
complexity of the situations, of the 
limitations of the individual leader 
in a totalitarian age, of the ease with 
which men can be wise after the 
events, makes one cautious in hurl- 
ing mass indictments of our leaders 
And this is why our eyes can some- 
times be more effectively opened by 
a relatively minor example of po- 
litical and military folly than by 
the great and obvious mistakes wrilt- 
ten large on the map of history. 


Even so, where 


Tu enormity of one such mistake 
on the part of leaders who will un- 


doubtedly 
very great 


go down 
names 


to history as 


has just been 





Constantine Fitz Gibbon’s recently pub- 
lished The Shirt of Nessus, dealing with the 
resistance movement in Germany and the 
abortive attempt on Hitler's life, prompts 
Michael de la Bedoyere to some serious re- 
flections on the need of a Christian-led re 
sistance to the false values and enormous 
errors of our secularist leaders. We must 
shape our actions on fundamental principles 
and those principles must be rooted in our 
faith; that is a Christian’s duty. 
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brought home to me by the publica- 
tion in Britain of Constantine Fitz 
Gibbon’s The Shirt of Nessus. This 
is by far the best account I have 
read of the resistance movement in 
Germany to the Nazi domination, 
during the war which ended with 
the abortive attempt to kill Hitler 
on July 20, 1944, in his East Prus- 
sian headquarters. 


As the time, Allied propaganda 
echoed Hitler’s propaganda in tell- 
ing the world what Hitler told the 
Germans at 1 a. M. on July 21: “A 
very small clique of ambitious offi- 
cers, devoid of conscience and at 
the same time criminally stupid, 
had forged a conspiracy to remove 
me....” Indeed, a Royal Air Force 
leaflet dropped on Germany after 
the failure read: “A million German 
workers can achieve more in a hun- 
dred hours than all the Generals in 
Germany rolled intoone.” The Allied 
press expressed its pleasure at the 
failure of a plot which, had it suc- 
ceeded, might have saved the Ger- 
man army and Germany as a viable 
nation. And if Hitler’s retaliation 
involved the execution of three 
German Field Marshals, ten Gen 
erals and 5,000 other deaths, well 
that was simply another example of 
Hitler’s ferocity. 

Indeed it was, especially in the 
disgusting barbarity of the repris- 
als. But no one apparently thought 
to relate the “very small clique of 
ambitious officers,” of Hitler’s 
broadcast, with a purge that elo- 
quently testified to the range of 
more or open anti - Nazism 
within a Germany fighting for her 
life. No one asked themselves how 
it had come to be that the German 
Field Marshals, Generals and high 
ranking officers, belonging to a su- 
per-loyal and super-disciplined mili- 


less 
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tary caste, could have brought them- 
selves in a time of desperate war to 
plan and attempt to carry out high 
treason against the Fuhrer of the 
to whom they had been 
forced to swear a special personal 
allegiance. 

The more justified we were in our 
views about the loyalty and rigidity 
of the German army, the Junker 
classes, the administrative func- 
tionaries of this incorrigible coun- 
try, the more inexplicable and sig- 
nificant this astonishing revolt. But 
not at all, it was only one bad Ger- 
man against another bad German, 
and anyway it tiresomely failed to 
fit in with the Allied plans. In war 
time what is another year of wat 
with its loss of lives, its razing of 
Europe, its deliverance of free Chris- 
tian countries to our Communist 
friends! 


people 


rr 
Pie most simple and charitable 
explanation of this appalling error 
both of the values and of judgment 
is the obvious one: the Allies neve1 
had any real inkling of the true state 
of affairs in Germany. This would 
suggest an extraordinary failure of 
intelligence in a war where neutral 
countries were hives of agents buz 
zing in out with their news 
And in fact the explanation is not 
true. Allen Welsh Dulles, Head of 
the OSS in Europe, has written 
“Both Washington and London 
were fully advised beforehand 
all the conspirators were attempt 
ing to do, but it sometimes seemed 
that those who determined policy 
in England and America were mak- 
ing the military task as difficult as 
possible by uniting all Germans to 
resist to the bitter end.” 

Actually, the conspiracy proved a 
fiasco, mainly because of the extraor- 
dinarily bad luck in failing again 


on 
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and again to dispose of Hitler. Even 
so, the conspiracy spread itself all 
over Germany, involving under the 
terribly difficult conditions of to- 
talitarian Government men of the 
highest rank who might well have 
considered that any such plot in 
lime of fact —-as of 
course it technically — high 


war was in 
was 
treason, 

Even after the failure of July 20th 
the plans were thorough enough to 
have made the counter-revolution 
possible all over Germany, as in- 
deed happened for a few hours in 
Paris. So much so that it cannot be 
doubted that encouragement from 
the Allies, with military measures 
to maintain Nazi disorganization, 
would have ensured the ending of 
the far more constructive 
terms for the future of civilization 
within a few days or weeks. 

But from first to last there 
blank refusal to help, encourage or 
co-operate in any way whatsoever 
And this despite the fact that the 
Allied leaders had already had 
bitter experience of the military 
results of adopting a closed mind 
attitude to the Italian counter-revo- 
lution. It is hard to weigh one’s 
words before evidence of such colos- 
sal stupidity where lives and the 
very basis of culture and economic 
viability of society were concerned. 


war on 


was 


Tw story, in general, is by now 
fairly well-known, but the special 
interest of Mr. Fitz Gibbon’s book 


it seems to me, in the close 
analysis it makes of the character 
and composition of the German re- 
sistance. How used we have become 
to think in terms of nations and 
groups—-the Germans, the German 
military caste, the Prussians; how 
rarely do we bother to ask ourselves 
what really lies behind such con- 


lies, 
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venient political and social group- 
ings! 

Mr. Fitz Gibbon’s findings are 
that Christianity was largely behind 
the revolt. “In our century loyalty 
to humanity is only a vague con- 
cept. It is therefore not surprising 
to find that the majority of the offi- 
cers prepared to overthrow Hitler 
were devout Christians.” Germany, 
in fact, remains a Christian 
country than Britain and 
France. Great stretches of it are 
Catholic, and Lutheranism (though 
traditionally weak in its conception 
of challenging the unjust State) is 
a very well observed religion. 


more 
Say 


Oo author has a fascinating 
chapter on the Kreisau Circle which 
was so largely the intellectual and 
spiritual focus of the conspiracy 
It included “socialists, land-owners, 
Jesuits, Left-wing intellectuals, 
Protestant clergymen, Right-wing 
politicians, economists, diplomats 

in fact a section of what 
should have been the German ruling 
class.” Kreisau was Helmuth von 
Moltke’s estate in Silesia. He was a 
relative of the rather sinister-sound- 
ing victor of the Franco-Prussian 
war. But Helmuth was a construe- 
tive liberal thinker, anti-Nazi in 
practice as well as in theory. Early 
in the war he met another “Junker,” 
Count Peter Yorck, a_ thorough 
Lutheran German who hated the 
Nazis because they were moral and 
spiritual foreigners. Adam _ von 
Trott soon joined them, and of him 
David Astor wrote: “I believe that 
he was more deeply and thoroughly 
anti-Nazi than any Englishman or 
American.” And these were the 
types of minds which our rulers 
lumped together with the bad Ger- 
mans, preferring to them the “work- 
ers,” so many of whom had sup- 


cross 
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ported Communism under the Wei- 
mar regime! 

“Two priests of the Society of 
Jesus who belonged to the Kreisau 
Circle,” the author goes on, “were 
Father Dep! of Munich and Father 
Roesch, the Father Provincial of the 
Bavarian Jesuits. ... Through them 
contact was established with the 
Bavarian anti-Nazi movement, of 
which Colonel Speer was the leading 
figure and which, by analogy with 
the Kreisau Circle, came to be 
known as the Augsburg Circle. They 
too were a link with Bishop Count 
Preysing, the Catholic Bishop of 
Berlin.” Again: “It would not be 
an exaggeration to say that the 
Kreisau Circle was as much a reli- 
gious movement—-comparable, say, 
to the group of men about Erasmus 
and St. Thomas More—as a political 
one.” 


Ix fact, it seems fairly clear that 
the anti-Nazi movement in the ac- 
tual conditions of war under a to- 
talitarian regime comprised a rela- 
tively very large group, military, 
political, religious and _ cultural, 
which constituted the natural lead- 
ers of the best Germany for sane 
postwar conditions. Indeed, these 
men, so far from thinking solely of 
the negative plan of getting rid of 
Hitler and the Nazis, were thinking 
out together the principles of just 
and sound administration of their 
country, as Appendix I of this book, 
with its Kreisau Documents shows. 
All this was effected, it must be 
added, despite the virtual impossi- 
bility of formal meetings or even 
easy journeyings under the eyes of 
the secret police. 

Presumably as much as this was 
not known to the Allied leaders at 
the time. But even so it is fair to 
ask the question whether a complete 
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knowledge of the truth would have 
altered in any way whatever the 
Allied plans. Our leaders had based 
their whole outlook and strategy, 
not on constructive principles of a 
sane new world and still less on 
distinctions between the intrinsic 
worth of human beings and their 
values; they had, in effect, accepted 
their particular version of the false 
principles of the enemies of civili- 
zation, 

It was the mass-mind, the mass- 
nation, the mass-party-label which 
governed everything. Perhaps poor 
Neville Chamberlain was the last 
statesman to preserve any scruple 
about distinctions between good and 
bad, right and wrong. Once he was 
swept aside, the policy that sus- 
pected anything on the authoritar- 
ian wing and fraternized with any- 
thing on the Left-wing—the policy 
that produced the Macleans and the 
Burgesses — was totally accepted, 
until it was too late. 

Germany and Italy, countries 
filled with practicing Christians, 
were condemned absolutely to de- 
struction, in favor of the pinks at 
home and the oncoming might of 
Soviet Russia. The good Germans, 
the good Italians, the good Span- 
iards were ideologically as truly ex- 
terminated by us as they were ac- 
tually exterminated by Bolshevism 
and Nazism. The mass-mind, which 
must inevitably follow the strongest 
leader, whether of Right, Center or 
Left, imposed on our friends, no 
less than on our enemies, the poli- 
cies from which a new and better 
world was to be made under the 
banner of a new crusade. 


Gemevsane must surely begin to 
take to heart the lessons that they 
are learning. They, like others, too 
often uncritically accept the leaders 
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of the day, secure in the sense that 
they are the best obtainable, if not 
the wise men they often pretend to 
be. They, like others, identify them- 
the mass-mind of the 
day, secure in the belief that our so- 
called free and liberal mass-mind 
contrasts sharply with mass-minds 
in anti-religious, authoritarian and 
totalitarian countries. They, like 
others, accept the often superficial 
between Christian 
countries and evil countries, unim- 
pressed apparently by the volte-face 
made when one day the Communists 
friends and _ the 
enemies and the next the Commu- 
and the 


selves with 


distinctions 


were Germans 


enemies Germans 
friends. 

As Christians, we have, or ought 
into the true 
spiritual and moral values and, con- 
sequently, a constructive idea about 
what makes the good, truly progres- 
sive and truly human society and 
what inevitably must make the bad 
We have, or should have, the equip- 
ment whereby to distinguish ap 
pearance from reality. Yet we tend 
to remain content to be led by the 
nose by leaders who have so often 


nists 


to have, an insight 
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proved themselves not only the vic- 
tims of the mass delusions of our 
but also to backed the 
wrong horse even from the point of 
view of hard political and economic 


time have 


interests. 
resistance to Hitler 
and Nazism under totalitarian con- 
ditions of is but concrete 
example of an opportunity missed 
by our an opportunity to 
end war sooner with its death and 
destruction and an opportunity to 
shape the things to come in accord- 
ance with our own professed ideals 
The men of that failed, 
but they came much nearer to suc- 
cess than most people realize. 
Surely it is high time that a 
Christian-led resistance to the false 
values and enormous errors of our 
secularist leaders when per- 
sonally they may be men of spiritual 
quality and integrity) began to 
make itself felt in the countries of 
the threatened West 
within man’s certain 


The German 


war one 


leaders 


resistance 


(even 


Success is not 
achievement, 


but witness to the truth in spiritual 
and social matters is the Christian's 
duty 

today. 


and never more so _ than 








BY Robert Kass 


RICHARD IIL is the third venture ol 
l.aurence Olivier into Shakespeare as 
star-director-producer, In visualizing 
this cinematically static though violent 
historical drama as a motion picture, 
Olivier has effected a number of judi- 
cious cuts and made Richard himself 
a somewhat incongruously comic vil- 
lain instead of the sinister one which 
is the more conventional interpreta 
tion. As a result, in Olivier’s hands, the 
throne-seeking Duke of Gloucester is 
more likable than he should be which 
gives his film a disturbing imbalance. 

As a film script writer, W. Shake- 
speare is not at his best in Richard II]. 
Beginning on a note of violence and 
high-wire tension, the story unfor- 
tunately sets up a block over which it 
continually stumbles there is no 
mounting suspense and the assorted 
murders which Richard arranges are 
somewhat repetitious. However, do not 
let this sound as if | am carping since 
the movie is still quite a thing to see. 
Its only flaw is a certain sameness of 
tone which makes it rather heavy go 
ing after an hour or so. 

rechnically, Olivier the director is 
a master craftsman. His use of close 
ups and long shots to create mood and 
give the film pace is always canny and 
his presentation of the many solilo- 
quies is ingenious as far as this out- 
moded dramatic technique goes in 
films. His own performance, once you 
accept his particular view of the char 
acter, is tight within his grasp and 
achieves a single effect which is quite 
impressive. Ralph Richardson as Buck- 
ingham has a role with considerably 
more variety to it and he, too, is ex- 
cellent. John Gielgud makes the part 
of Clarence memorable, brief though 


it is, and Stanley Baker is most persua- 
sive as Henry Tudor, one of the few 
to escape Richard’s bloody hands. 
Shakespeare, not Olivier and his fellow 
workers, is at fault in this flawlessly 
executed motion picture. —Lopert Film 
Distributing Corp. 


HELEN OF TROY is just about the most 
spectacular film ever made, and this 
in a rash of multi-million dollar epics 
Filmed as others have been in Italy, 
this one has the benefit of a very 
credible and adult seript which is 
faithful in most essentials to the Greek 
mythological sources from which it 
stems. Certain simplications and omis 
sions were necessary if the bulk of the 
incidents leading to the abduction of 
the Greek queen Helen by the Trojan 
prince Paris, the ensuing war which is 
brought upon Priam’s kingdom by the 
vengeful and greedy Menelaus, and the 
guile and treachery which ended in 
the fall of Troy, were to be covered in 
a two-hour film. However, the writers 
approached mythology with respect so 
that the film never pokes fun at the 
events even when the imagination is 
stretched to the utmost. The actors, 
too, show a refreshing earnestness in 
their playing, a quality not always 
found in large-scale entertainments 
like this. But the mass scenes dwarf 
everything else in the film—the sight 
of a thousand ships drawing ever 
closer to the city by night, the siege of 
rroy with the battle-hungry Greeks 
clambering up the lofty walls of the 
city, the revelry at Troy’s assumed vic 
tory when the fatal horse is dragged 
within the gates. 

The leads, Rossana Podesta and Jack 
Sernas, are not taxing roles but they 
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are performed with more than mere 
glassy-eyed vacuity which one might 
expect in two such highly photogenic 
stars. Miss Podesta may not always 
make Helen a convincing woman but 
then what lady, past or present, could 
credibly get a thousand ships to come 
after her and almost single-handed be 
responsible for the downfall of a ma- 
jestic empire? Mr. Sernas is a strap 
ping buck who could conceivably turn 
even a queen’s head. But the meaty 
acting jobs are left to the collection of 
British actors who play lesser roles 
the doleful Sir Cedric Hardwicke as 
Priam and Nora Swinburne as Hecuba; 
the flerce and dynamic Stanley Bake: 
who in bold, electrifying slashes fills in 
more of Achilles’ personality than can 
be captured in the script; Niall Mac- 
Ginnis as the brutish Menelaus 
Robert Douglas as his scheming 
brother Agamemnon; and Harry An 
drews as the ill-fated Hector. With the 
vigorous performances of these tal 
ented actors, the heady perfumes sur 
rounding the most famous flight in his 
tory became sharp and pungent.—-War 
ner Brothers. 


and 


COME NEXT SPRING is a very modest 
picture blessed with enormous charm 
Its director RK. G. Springsteen, works 
on a very small canvas to tell the story 


of a repentant husband-and-father 
who, after eight years of wandering 
and heavy drinking, returns to the 
farm where he left his wife to provide 
for their children. Understandably, the 
wife is reluctant to let him return and 
pick up his former eminence in the 
family, as are the neighbors who als« 
suspect that he may once again fly the 
coop. This is the story, then, of a man 
who struggles sincerely to prove him 
self in the eyes of his family and 
friends and, along the way, regains his 
self-confidence and self-respect 
what might easily have been 
vain hope. 
By setting 
1920's, Mr. 


after 
only a 


late 
richer, 


the story in the 
Springsteen has a 
hectic atmosphere in which to 
project his characters and it is the 
very simplicity of this era on a lonely 
farm which is vital to explaining why 
the husband was so restless to taste 
another kind of life, certainly one 
more exciting. Also, it gives great sub- 


less 
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stance to the other characters who, un- 
sullied by urban sophistication, must 
judge a man by their own uncompli- 
cated standards. All of this adds up to 
a beguiling study of rural Americana 
which has the engaging naturalness 
that Oklahoma! just missed. 

Steve Cochran, whose acting abili- 
ties have always been channeled inté 
sadistic gangster roles, shows a re- 
markable flair for the kind of man he 
portrays here a likable type who 
made a mistake for which he is deter 
mined to atone. Ann Sheridan, a 
thoughtful actress too little seen on the 
screen today, is most affecting in an 
off-beat part minus her customary 
glamorous trappings and sassy dia- 
logue. Their offspring, Sherry Jack 
son, a mute, and Richard Eyer the 
most boy-like boy I have ever seen in 
an American film, are amazingly un 
precocious. Come Next Spring is the 
kind of movie which Hollywood 
should make if it wants to get a lot of 
disgruntled customers back into the 
theaters. Even at the risk of a tired 
remark, I must say that they don’t 
make movies like this any more. But 
they should. Republic 


AS LONG AS YOU’RE NEAR ME is the 
first postwar German film to be taken 
on for release by an American com- 
pany. Dubbed into English, it has a 
novel turn of plot. An eminent director, 
afraid that he may have spent his 
talents on a series of financially-suc- 
cessful but superficial pictures, decides 
to film the real life story of one of his 
extras. This lady, a rather unsettled 
type, has a husband whom she deserted 
just as the Russians moved in and who 
has only recently returned to her from 
a prison camp. Inevitably, in reliving 
all of the harrowing incidents of her 
past for the cameras, the girl’s sense of 
values is dislocated and she finds her 
hard-working but unglamorous young 
husband less attractive than the ego 
centric director who sees her as a kind 
of Galatea. 

In these unusual ingredients for a 
film, there are many moments which 
indicate that the Germans are turning 
out superior motion pictures and that, 
if allowed to, they may regain some 
of the luster of their silent era when 
they made just about the finest pictures 
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available. Unfortunately, though, the 
dubbing process, while good, slows 
down the tempo of the film because, to 
find English words to match the Ger- 
man volubility, a lot of nonsense is 
stuck into the characters’ mouths 
which | am sure was not there in the 
original. 

As a result, this is a languid piece of 
work although you can detect at times 
the emotional pitch which director 
Harald Braun attained with his cast 
lhe exquisite Maria Schell is the dis- 
traught heroine, O. W. Fischer the gal 
vanic director, and Hardy Kruger the 
forthright husband. Young Mr. Kruger 
makes so much more than the conven 
tional tissue-paper hero out of the sec 
ond lead that I wonder why some 
Hollywood company hasn’t yet gotten 
his name on a contract. 
tractive personality and more than 
talent and he should = go 
places on this side.—Warner Bros. 


He has an at- 


ordinary 


REBECCA, the first thriller which AIl- 
fred Hitchcock turned out in this coun 
try back in 1939, is currently reissued 
It is a work of such subtlety and 
finesse, of such professional awareness 
of how to make capital of suspense, 
that it puts to shame many of the wide- 
screen electrically-amplified produc- 
tions of today. Those who saw it 
seventeen years ago and those who will 
come upon it only now will be struck 
with the masterful delineation of char- 
acter—the shy young secretary-com 
panion who suddenly assumes the 
mantle of mistress of an imposing Eng 
lish manor at Manderley; Maxim de 
Winter, her moody, introspective hus- 
band suspected of having done in his 
beautiful first wife; the malevolent 
Mrs. Danvers; the vignettes of British 
country society caught up in the back 
wash of an unpleasant crime. Mr. 
Hitchcock tosses them all into a setting 
not unlike a Gothic novel and then un- 
spools the intricate threads of the 
truth 


Laurence Olivier as the somber lord 
of the manor and Joan Fontaine as his 


timid spouse have rarely been better, 
certainly not the lady. Gladys Cooper, 
Judith Anderson, George Sanders, C. 
Aubrey Smith, and Reginald Denny 
are brilliant in this cinema classic. 
RKO Radio. 
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THE LAST HUNT is one of those terrific 
off-beat pictures which Metro turns 
out now and again, like last year’s Bad 
Day at Black Rock. Set in a period of 
wanton killing of the buffalo by greedy 
hunters, the film is not so much con- 
cerned with an intricate plot al- 
though the tension is nearly unbear- 
able as it is—as with bringing to life 
a pair of rough-hewn specimens, one 
a gun-happy lout who gets some sort 
of emotional release out of killing just 
anything, preferably buffalo and In 
dians, the other a gentler type who is 
interested in the money for the hides 
but has a painful time stifling his con- 
science about what he is doing. This 
duo is joined by an Indian lad, a griz- 
zied, heavy-drinking skinner, and a 
laconic Indian girl who has left her 
starving people on the reservation. Bit 
by bit director-writer Richard Brooks 
adds a line here, a furrow there, as he 
hews out his central characters, con- 
stantly contrasting them, always dig- 
ging about inside to show why they 
are as they are. When the climax ar 
rives, you feel as if you know these 
two men as well as if you’d grown up 
with them, as indeed you have. Such 
fondness for detail and care in draw- 
ing people is not ordinary on screen 
and, for that reason, coming from 
Hollywood which eschews the inner 
man for the superficial one, The Last 
Hunt is an important, significant film. 

Robert Taylor as the conscienceless 
killer, Stewart Granger as his reluctant 
partner, Lloyd Nolan as the skinner, 
Russ Tamblyn the Indian boy, and 
Debra Paget the girl have never been 
more forceful than they are in this 
rugged, adult film. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Vayer. 


BOTTOM OF THE BOTTLE has a mud- 
dled script with too many minor chat 
acters scurrying about the set with a 
bewildering number of inconsequen 
tial things to do and say. The main 
story line is almost constantly blurred 
by Henry Hathaway’s fuzzy direction 
and the dramatic impact of this film 
is dissipated before it amounts to any- 
thing. Briefly, it concerns two broth 
ers, one (Van Johnson) an escaped 
convict, the other (Joseph Cotten) a 
rich and successful Texas rancher who 
refuses to help him get across the 
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border to Mexico. Before the inevitable 
change of heart, several thousand 
words litter the soundtrack, a lot of 
boozy introspection goes on, and a few 
valid points are scored about moral 
responsibility, but none of it matters 
very much,.—20th Century-Foz. 


MEET ME IN LAS VEGAS has a plot as 
flimsy as a nylon stocking—some non 
sense about Dan Dailey, a rancher who 
likes to gamble, running into a win 
ning streak only when he holds the 
hand of Cyd Charisse, a ballerina per 
forming in 
hostels 


one of those lush desert 
but it is sprinkled generously 
with starchy wisecracks, tasteful color 
bright new songs, and some generally 
spirited dancing. Sometimes the dane 
ing is foo spirited and jumps over into 
the realm of the offensive which is a 
pity the other this 
film are so abundant. 

Realizing that the plot is stretched 
precariously over an hour-and-a-half 
director Roy Rowland hauls in a num 
ber of clever gimmicks a 
ing stream of movie celebrities turn 
up at ringside tables in the hotel, and 
assorted “guest artists” like Franki« 
Laine, Lena Horne, and Paul Henreid 
keep things moving in the patchier mo 
ments. The ballets, which include a 
satirically-done “Frankie and Johnny,” 
are smartly staged, the 
cially Miss Charisse who has always 
performed as if under the influence of 
luminal) are relaxed and ingratiating 
and players like the late Oscar Karl- 
weis, Lili Darvas, and Agnes Moore 
head lend substantial support to keep 
this musical from dissolving into va 
por Vetro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


because merits of 


never-end 


stars fespe 


DOCTOR AT SEA is a pallid effort to 
recapture the vivacity and gaiety of 
last year’s Doctor in the House. How 
ever, by concentrating solely on Dr 
Simon Sparrow’s adventures as ship's 
physician under a  cannon-voiced 
tyrant, the film never attains the light 
hearted buoyancy which was present 
when there were three other doctors 
among whom to divide the good lines 
A lot of the humor is quite forced, some 
of it is in atrocious taste, and the genu- 
inely funny moments are much too in 
frequent. Dirk Bogarde is still pleasant 
as Simon, and James Robertson Jus- 
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tice, the bearded head physician in the 
earlier film, snorts all over the ship as 
the marriage-shy captain. 


Republic. 


WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS is one ofl 
those “busy” movies in which there 
are about ten major characters, each 
of whom must be given equal footage. 
What ties them all together is a series 
of slayings by a sex-killer. Three of 
the gentlemen are desperately deter- 
mined to win for themselves the prize 
for solving the crimes 
of a newspaper 


the editorship 
from a petty-minded 
who enjoys dangling 
them on threads. There is a two-timing 
wife, a glib lady scribe of easy virtue, 
a hard-drinking reporter, and the 
omnipresent “nice” girl. But some of 
the dialogue will bring a blush to your 
cheeks. When the final tally is taken, 
Fritz Lang, an old hand with psycho- 
pathic killers and assorted neurotics, 
can’t really knead this into a batter of 
any even consistency. In spite of its 
lapses and slapdash quality, though, 
While the City Sleeps is never dull 
RKO Radio. 


socialite-owner 


ANYTHING GOES must have been the 
password on the lot when this film was 
made. For, lacking any plot at all, the 
producers just tossed in everything 
they had around—some stunning color 
in VistaVision, half a dozen durable 
Cole Porter melodies, two very en 
chanting young ladies, Jeanmaire and 
Mitzi Gaynor, and a couple of easy- 
going comedians, Bing Crosby and 
Donald O’Connor. But, unfortunately 
the gags are tired, the songs not very 
originally done, the ballets much too 
obvious, and the footage overlong 
Everybody in the cast seems overcome 
by a kind of lassitude amid the plush 
surroundings with the result that the 
picture is not much more than a soapy 
bubble which dazzles and gleams but 
not sufficiently to keep you from seeing 
right through it.—Paramount 


THE LADYKILLERS is one more film 
which revels in poking fun at death 
Up until the time that a notorious gang 
of thieves, headed by Alec Guinness, 
decides to do in a sweet old dame they 
have used as an unwitting dupe in a 
major holdup, The Ladykillers is 
agreeable spoofing. But then the whole 
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thing becomes somewhat sinister and 
even the various methods by which the 
would-be killers eliminate each other 
is a bit uncomfortable. Just as in The 
Trouble with Harry, the pacing of a 
film of this sort must be so swift that 
the audience is never given time to 
meditate on the subject matter, which 
is really not funny. Neither Mr. Hitch- 
cock on the former nor Mr. Alexander 
Mackendrick on this British import is 
up to keeping the wheels rolling at a 
sufficiently frenzied pace. Mr. Guin- 
with more teeth than Fernando 
Lamas ever sported, hams it up abom- 
inably throughout and he and his four 
companions in crime have the film 
stolen right out from under them by 
the venerable lady herself, one Katie 
Johnson, who is just perfect.—Conti 
nental Film Distributing Corp. 


ness, 


* fr . o 


THE rising Trendex rating of Perry 
Como in his Saturday night spot oppo 
site Jackie Gleason brings up an inte 
esting point: Just how much work 
does a performer have to do to hold an 
audience? You can name dozens of 
TV stars who work harder than Perry 

Gleason, Milton Berle, George Gobel, 
Sid Caesar, Martha Raye—and yet very 
few of them manage to enchant an 
audience as smoothly and effortlessly 
as Mr. Como did for years for the 
Chesterfield people and now does on 
his own full-hour show. Somehow, 
for all the effort that goes into these 
shows as compared to the extent to 
which Perry knocks himself out, it 
just doesn’t seem fair. 

But that may be because Perry Como 
is, beneath that bland, unconcerned 
exterior, quite a clever showman. 
Somewhere quite early in his career, 
Perry realized the extent of his talents 
and he has never tried to overreach 
himself, a factor which these othe: 
ulcer-ridden stars might consider. It 
isn’t often that Como takes off in a 
different direction. When his new 
series began last fall, Perry agreed to 
a couple of innovations—-he cracked 
jokes, and he even tried to fit into a 
situation comedy. But he soon realized 
that these were not for him and he 
kidded himself in front of his public, 
indicating that these ideas came from 
his writers and, being a good-natured, 
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obliging guy, he would play along with 
them. Fortunately, he has writers who 
are pretty canny, too, and they saw 
that you can’t remake anybody to fit 
your conception of them any more 
than you can persuade a great Dane to 
wear baby booties for outdoor prom- 
enades. Soon enough they let Perry 
get back to what he does best—be 
himself. 

And so the legend of Perry Como 
goes on and on and I hope it flourishes 
until even TV has been replaced by 
some newer electrical miracle to make 
home entertainment easier. Instead of 
knocking themselves out trying to 
work up some genuine competition 
for Mr. Como on Saturday nights, I'd 
suggest that these other perspiring pet 
onalities take a leaf from Perry’s book 
and quit trying so hard. Also I'd sug 
uest to the CBS people that they get 
into some sort of mutual deal with NBC 
so that Perry’s show comes over both 
channels simultaneously or 
black for that hour between eight and 
nine. After all, fellows, why 
that you're beaten 
takes over’ 


else go 


not admit 


when an expert 


SPEAKING of experts I'd also like to 
mention Alfred Hitchcock who has a 
half-hour show of his own on Sunday 
Like so many other shows, this 
called So-and-So Presents 

in this case the rotund British direcijor 
who has a droll sense of humor. The 
themselves, suspense dramas 
generally pretty good, 
sometimes even very good. Mr. Hitch 
cock introduces them with his tongue 
stuffed deep into his plump cheek and 
then midway he brings on the com 


nights 


one 1S 


shows 


usually, are 


mercials, and he ambles around again 


it the very end to wrap things up. 
Mr. Hitchcock’s waggery (which is of 
rare vintage) extends to admitting that 
the commercial is often better than the 
play, to straightening the audience 
out on just which is the playlet and 
vhich is the commercial, and even to 
passing some delightful comment on 
the way the sales pitch has been put 
together. 

In the line of making recommenda 
tions, I'd like to suggest that Mr. Hitch 
cock be given another program, this 
one composed solely of commercials, 
especially of products which nobody 
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really wants anyway. That portly gen- 
tleman from England could probably 
sell the RKO studios right back to 
Howard Hughes and come off with a 
tidy profit for himself. 


ONE of the recent spectaculars, a pud- 
dling called “Inside Beverly Hills,” 
fell flat on its creamy face a while 
back. Although there is little point in 
commenting on a show which is now 
past and buried, especially when, like 
this one, it is highly unlikely that any- 
one will ever call for a repeat perform 
ance, I still feel that something can be 
learned from this debacle. 
whole thinking segment in Madison 
Avenue which favors tossing every- 
thing into an hour-and-a-half, probably 
on the misguided assumption that the 
tastiest stew comes out of the most 
unlikely scraps of meat and vegetables 
in the refrigerator. 

This particular show led the unwary 
reader of advance TV information to 
expect that this was going to be a sort 
of Person to Person visit to some of 
the loftier palaces which the movie set 
modestly calls home. Also, it seemed to 
indicate that we'd get a kind of Wide, 
Wide World look at Beverly Hills it 
self. Instead, the show turned up with 
as dreary a collection of shots of the 
fronts of stars’ homes as you'd get in 
one of those tinted sets of post cards 
you can buy from any guide on the 
corner of Hollywood and Vine. From 
the hasty and inadequate glimpses 
given of Beverly Hills streets, you’A 


There is a 
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have thought that there was a nuclear 
fission plant right out in the middle of 
an intersection. Some comedy went 
with all of this, most of it of that 
frantic variety which is inevitably as- 
sociated with Hollywood citizens, most 
of it grotesquely uncharacteristic. 
Some credit should go to the man who 
first thought of this program 
there was material here for a solid 
show that could have presented the 
movie world as something other than a 
feather factory. 


since 


I WAS happy to 
Three, produced by Robert 
has at last graduated to regular net 
work status, which means that it is 
seen nationally instead of only locally. 
Mr. Herridge, who also does adapta- 
tions of the classics for performance 
on the show, is an intelligent, inven 
tive gentleman who did a masterful job 
of breaking down Crime and Punish 
ment into eight half-hour segments. As 
a reward for the thrilling job he did 
on Dostoevski (something which, by 
the way, has to date baffled film and 
stage craftsmen), Camera Three has 
now moved up to big-time status. Mr. 
Herridge does not insult the L.Q. of his 
audience, he has a genuine respect for 
the work he is doing, and he combines 
both these admirable qualities with a 
real sense of showmanship and pres 
entation. I suggest that you search 
your channels around 11:30 a. mM. on 
Sunday mornings to see just how im- 
portant brains are on TY. 


find that Camera 


Herridge, 























BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


rAMBURLAINE THE GREAT.— 


*Tamburlaine! 

A Scythian shepherd so embellished 

With natural pride and richest furni- 
ture 

His looks do menace Heaven and dare 
the Gods!” 

It was the day of vast and remote ad 
venture for men who did not cringe at 
cruelty but, nevertheless, Christopher 
Marlowe gave them something to mar- 
vel at. The meteorlike rise of the 
Scythian from robber to conqueror, 
with the jewels of India and Persia; 
the mysteries of Egypt; the gold of the 
Turks and the towers of Babylon as 
dust under his feet, swept the soaring 
imagination of the poet and Part | 
of Tamburlaine begat Part Il. Now the 
two are combined in a version by 
Tyrone Guthrie and Donald Wolfit 
presented by the Producers Theater 
and the Festival Company of Stratford, 
Canada, with Anthony Quayle in the 
demanding part of the _ invincible 
savage. Marlowe himself might be im- 
pressed by what a twentieth 
director has done for his 
ryrone Guthrie having matched his 
genius with this production which 
sweeps the empyrean. 

On the vast stage of the Winter Gar 
den a soaring silvery tent gives no- 
madic suggestion of the Seythian’s 
origin against the grayish background 
of distant mountains and an embattled 
city with a swiftly changing panorama 
of Seythian horsemen, Oriental kings 
and sultans; far-flung silken banners; 
two thrones on which rival empresses 
berate each other before their lords’ 


century 
drama; 


battle and the great chariot drawn by 
bitted, conquered kings—the fabled 
“pampered jades of Asia.” There is 
also the cage in which Bajazeth, Em- 
peror of the Turks, is kept before Tam- 
burlaine’s imperial seat but my eyes, 
most purposefully closed, missed the 
shooting of arrows into the pendent 
body of the Governor of Babylon 
swinging aloft. 

Tamburlaine and Hitler were on the 
same plane of savagery but Tambur- 
laine used an open sword and not a 
secret police and let his imagination 
feed on his power. “To ride in triumph 
through Persepolis,” he repeats over to 
himself, savoring its glory. There is 
only one chink in his armor of bar- 
barism—the Egyptian princess whom 
he captures on her bridal journey, 
Zenocrate “whose eyes are brighter 
than the lamps of Heaven.” Indulgence 
for her Father is Tamburlaine’s 
act of mercy. 

There never seemed much coherence 
in the cluttered conquests of the two 
parts of Marlowe's play but when seen 
together there emerges the 
drama of man against God. Tambur 
laine, who defies the Heavens, is 
powerless to keep the wan hands of 
Death from his dear Zenocrate or from 
himself. 

“IT, Tamburlaine, the scourge of God 
must die!” brings down the curtain 
The thundering lines ring out bravely 
through the theater from all the cast 
but it is Mr. Quayle who superbly 
dominates all the scenes with such 
echoing lines as: “And with our sun- 
bright armor as we march, we’ll chase 
the stars from Heaven and dim their 
eyes”; his lament over “divine Zeno- 


one 
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crate” and his curious inquiry on 
“What is Beauty?” and if it may ever 
be encompassed—“One thought, one 
grace, one wonder at the least would 
hover in the restless poet’s head.” 
The horrors of Tamburlaine the 
(rreat cannot be minimized and call for 
some closed-eye moments but in retro 
spect they seem to dissolve into the 
rapid fantastic pageantry even though 
the sufferings of Bajazeth and Zabina, 
the sorrow of Zenocrate for Egypt and 
the desolation of Tamburlaine for 
Zenocrate give rending human values 
to the tragedy. Tamburlaine is a 
breathless experience.—Now closed, 


KING LEAR. — Poetry that rocks the 
stars, action that corrupts the earth 
are mingled in this titanic drama. The 
challenge of Lear has been accepted 
by only two American actors in my 
lifetime. It is therefore the more neces 
sary to applaud the temerity of any 
man who undertakes to present Lear 
to the public and to face the criticism 
which always seems _ particularly 
barbed for any production of Shake 
speare. Can there be no encouragement 
of brave attempts even if they lack 
perfection? 

Orson Welles is an actor whose cour 
age equals his ambition. In Lear he not 
only plays the King but has assumed 
the direction and staging. It is doubtful 
if any actor can encompass the role of 
Lear in his first attempt especially if 
he has the responsibility for the whole 
production. In addition, Mr. Welles 
had the niisfortune to injure both his 
ankles, one before and one during the 
first night performance. On the second 
night he could only offer portions of 
the play from a wheel chair but since 
then he has played the whole part on 
wheels. Bernhardt played Camille here 
on only one leg; Mr. Welles has shown 
equal valor. His collapse and the with- 
drawal of the play would have spelled 
financial crisis if not bankruptcy for 
City Center. We all owe a debt to Mr. 
Welles for his fine sportsmanship. 

The Wellesian King Lear has sus- 
tained excitement. The towering ma- 
sonry of the background is concealed 
by a curtain for the heath which has a 
suggestion of Stonehenge. The Arthur- 
ian costumes are rich in somber color- 
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ing with Lear first appearing in a 
sweeping garment of gold which must 
have been most royal when he was able 
to make his entrance down the steps. 
No intermission breaks the sequence 
of the action but without the use of any 
curtain, the change of scene was not 
always clearly denoted. 

King Lear can be played either for 
its dramatic or poetic values; the per- 
fect balance not always being easily 
achieved, At City Center the stormy 
vicissitudes of Lear were shown with 
swift emphasis. The Goneril and Regan 
of Geraldine Fitzgerald and Sylvia 
Short were brash and hard and 
Viveca Lindfors’ beauty and tender- 
ness were handicapped by her alien 
accent; Alvin Epstein, an associate of 
Marceau gave effective impish capers 
to the Fool; Kent and Gloucester had 
force and dignity; with John Colicos 
Edmund stood out in strong relief but 
if the theme line of Lear be consid- 


ered as “Ripeness is all,” then Edgar 
should be the more forceful part after 
Lear for it is Edgar who has enough 
philosophy toaccept hard blows and to 
heal his father’s despair. 


Mr. Welles is at his best when arro- 
gance rules the proud old man who 
storms against the adversities he has 
conjured for himself. The scenes on 
the heath have demanded from alli 
actors long and intensive study. In the 
very brief scenes with Cordelia it must 
be shown how Lear’s eyes are opened 
to finer values and his reason cleared 
by Cordelia’s love—the drama’s cli- 
max. How frustrating it must have 
been for Mr. Welles to be barred from 
his great final appearance with Cor 
delia in his arms! As yet Welles fails 
to draw full pity from his audience. 
Forrest played Lear for forty years but 
it was not till toward the end of his 
career that he wrung all hearts. Welles 
wise enough to start in on Lear while 
he is yet young will have time and, we 
hope the ambition, to develop a great 
part. Meanwhile, thanks to Mr. Welles 
and Miss Jean Dalrymple for welcom- 
ing King Lear to City Center. 


TIME LIMIT.—How does one define a 
traitor? To the Army, it is anyone who 
gives comfort to the enemy. This, 
Major Cargill had certainly done when 
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he broadcast for the Comunists in 
North Korea and signed a confession 
of germ warfare. Yet the Judge Advo- 
cate felt that there was some extenuat- 
ing circumstance about the Cargill case 
which the questioning of some seventy 
witnesses had not revealed. Cargill, 
with a fine war record in Europe, had 
been a POW for fourteen months in a 
camp in North Korea where all his 
companions respected him until sud- 
denly he had agreed to co-operate with 
the Chinese. What in the world could 
have been his motive? Cargill himself 
would say nothing except to plead 
guilty. 

The Advocate General had a theory 
that no man can stand pressure beyond 
a certain point but to discover what it 
was that broke Cargill is taking more 
time than the General approves. Then 
suddenly one small clue apprehended 
by the WAC stenographer helps lead 
to the revelation of a most extraordi- 
nary set of circumstances. Which of us 
can judge our neighbor? 

Played in the Judge Advocate’s of- 
fice instead of a courtroom, Time 
Limit builds its interest like Caine 


Mutiny upon the witnesses but, with 
less reliance on the imagination of the 
audience, Messrs. Denker and Berkey, 


the authors, have recourse to flash 
backs—most ingeniously contrived by 
the designer, Alswang—and the action 
is switched to North Korea. 

It is salutary for us all to see a pic- 
ture of what our men endured but 
strangely enough, painful and horren- 
dous as are these scenes they seem to 
slow up the action rather than quicken 
it. Flashbacks have integrity when 
they constitute the main story interest 
but in this case it is not the past but 
the present on which our minds are 
focussed. The technique of Caine Mu 
tiny is dramatically more valid. 

As Judge Advocate, it is Arthur 
Kennedy’s job to make the audience 
agree with him about the exigency of 
the Cargill case and he does so with 
splendid sincerity. Richard Kiley also 
does excellent work as the introverted 
Cargill and so does Patricia Benoit as 
his wife and Allyn McLerie as the 
Judge Advocate’s WAC. Frank Aletter 
as a too solicitous Sergeant provides 
the comedy. 
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Time Limit is more than a melo- 
drama when it poses the question of 
whether an individual interpretation 
of a code of honor is ever permissible? 
Did Major Cargill in trying to save 
some eighteen lives imperil untold 
thousands?——At the Booth. 


THE GREAT SEBASTIANS.—The Lunts 
have enjoyed laudable success in two 
unrelated and more often incompat- 
ible fields—marriage and the stage. 
Their pleasure in acting together in 
plays in which they are united in a 
happy ending may account for certain 
limitations in their repertoire espe- 
cially the classics. It is a lasting pity 
that they never gave us a Benedict and 
Beatrice. 

Their present drama is a concoction 
of Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse which 
offers them the roles of a vaudeville 
team of mind readers and opens on the 
applause at the end of their act in a 
theater in Prague. The Great Sebastian 
promptly steals an encore and wanders 
down among the audience holding up 
objects for his blindfolded wife to 
identify. The Lunts are said to have 
memorized a long list of coded ques- 
tions which include the clue to the an- 
swer., 

Prague is Rudi Sebastian's home 
town and the fact that they have 
lunched with Masaryk just before giv- 
ing a command performance at the 
house of a “Party’’ member, becomes a 
fatal complication when their host re 
ceives the news of Masaryk’s “suicide.” 
How the Great Sebastians refuse to 
testify to Masaryk’s poor mental con 
dition and how they escape from the 
talons of the Communists has suspense 
plus a crashing surprise last curtain. 

The melodrama is garnished with all 
the art and buoyancy of which these 
two perfectionists are lavish. Miss 
Fontanne’s Essie Sebastian is a Lon 
doner whose world is the show busi 
ness. As smart as she is loyal, her 
Cockney independence can’t be chal 
lenged by any Czech Commies and her 
valiance inspires her husband. Mr. 
Lunt has a fine time with the egregious 
vanity of the showman in the Great 
Sebastians. Acts I and III are the best 
as the second is a dinner party of the 
“Party” who are never enlivening 
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characters. The fun the Lunts have in 
playing the showman side of them- 
selves is infectious. Everyone knows it 
isn’t a great play but the Lunts are 
great as the Sebastians..At the Coro- 
net, 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.— 
Shakespeare and Mr. Heinz have this 
in common that both share in variety. 
There may not be 57 variations in the 
manner of producing one of Shake- 
speare’s plays but each of three other 
Vidsummer Night's Dream | have seen 
had very little in common and none of 
them was anything like this latest 
production of the Shakespearewrights 
which might be termed “Bolftom Up.” 
Last season the Old Vic’s production 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream treated 
the human episodes as merely a pro- 
logue to the fairy drama of Oberon and 
Titania and Mendelssohn’s overture 
was played before Act Il. There is not 
a note of Mendelssohn with the Shake- 
spearwrights who use some tinkling 
percussion for Elizabethan rhythms; 
open with a tableau of Lysander sere- 
nading Hermia and then settle on the 
clowns’ first meeting; thus relegating 
the Duke and the lovers to second 
place while the gossamer eeriness of a 
fairy world becomes only an interlude 
between the hurly-burly of Bottom and 
the bickerings of the young Athenians. 

Robert Rietz and Mel Dowd double 
as Theseus and Hippolyta and Oberon 
and Titania—adding sparkles to thei: 
eyes as fairies. In like manner Philip 
Lawrence is both the Duke’s steward 
and Puck—-the latter a very agile mes- 
senger with good enunciation but more 
imp than elf. Titania’s court consists 
of four tiny boys. The charming fancy 
of the fairies blessing the Duke’s house 
is perforce omitted as this is a Tudor 
romp with Bottom and his ass’s head 
taking first place in fairyland. Starring 
Bottom may have been a practical de- 
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cision as the Shakespearewrights have 
limited pictorial resources and many 
high school audiences. Robert Cass 
plays him with heartiness and he and 
Laurinda Barrett as Helena contribute 
much of the comedy. Although the 
poetry is not stressed the lovely lines 
are always clearly said.—Al the Jan 
Hus Auditorium. 


FALLEN ANGELS. — Once rejected by 
Broadway, this faltering farce of Noel 
Coward’s has been revived as a vehicle 
for Nancy Walker who, along with 
Margaret Phillips, works as hard as a 
Boy Scout with wet wood to fire some 
soggy material. The whole of Act II is 
bounded by a dinner table set for three 
at which the two ladies drink much 
too much champagne as consolation 
for the non-appearance of Monsieur 
Duclos. This is the high watermark of 
the play’s wit and to their credit it 
must be said that the two comediennes 
chase down relentlessly every furtive 
signal for a laugh abetted by Alice 
Pearce as the incredibly efficient cook. 
(Even before the Wars did one very 
smartly attired maid cook four-course 
dinners which included snails, act as 
lady’s maid and answer the telephone 
in French?) 

The three gentlemen in the cast 
two husbands and the Parisian-——ap- 
pear only briefly at beginning and end 
but after meeting Monsieur Duclos as 
played by Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., one 
wishes he had arrived for dinner. Each 
of the wives is proud of having a pre- 
marital affair with Duclos but doubts 
her husband’s reaction. What happens 
when Duclos moves into the apartment 
downstairs is left to the audience—if 
they are interested? Miss Phillips has 
a less direct approach to comedy than 
Miss Walker whose athletic aggres- 
siveness is often referred to as clown- 
ing. But how different to Marceau! 
Af the Playhouse. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED 


CASH McCALL 
by Cameron Hawley 
Houghton Mifflin. 

On page 149 the 


$3.95 

reader has his first 
real look at Mr. McCall. The stage has 
been carefully and suspensefully set 
for the entrance of this much misun 
derstood “dealer in secondhand 
panies.” People are sure that he is a 
scoundrel, that his first name is an 
arrogant and appropriate nickname. 
(It is, instead, a family name.) What 
kind of a man is he, this reckless 
despoiler of family-built firms, this 
buccaneer of tax-advantage times 

Mr. Hawley makes out quite a case 
for Cash as a new type of knight errant. 
“Everybody comes out a _ winner,” 
Cash likes to say of his deals; and he 
does in fact operate from a higher 
ethical standard than do those who de 
cry him, Interestingly enough, he is 
an anti-Babbitt, a kind of business 
“liberal” whose attitudes were formed 
by the Depression; he is, 
enemy of business. 

The author, for a long time a 
poration executive himself, is an ex- 
pert guide to the intricacies of today’s 
business, and he draws a fascinating 
picture of men and motives. His love 
story, however, is all too arch. Lory 
Austen is the “little girl” of much 
modern fiction; she becomes, true to 
type, mature only after seduction by 
the hero, in this instance in an in- 
credible, tired business man’s remote 
Shangri-La carved out of a hill. The 
falsity of all this leads directly to the 
weak, too facile ending, with Cash 
handing out presents to everybody like 
a demented Santa Claus. 
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MR. HAMISH GLEAVE 

by Richard Llewellyn 

Doubleday. $3.95 
“More fact than fiction,” says the dust 
jacket of this most recent novel by the 
author of How Green Was My Valley, 
and the “fact” is a celebrated case of 
the betrayal of two young British dip- 
lomats and their defection to the Com- 
munists. How explain, many Ameri- 
cans must have wondered after seeing 
the headlines and the new stories, the 
treason of brilliant young men with 
careers ahead of them, the best up- 
bringing, the most satisfying oppor- 
tunities for service? 

Mr. Llewellyn’s fictional answer is 
terrifying in its implications. Traitors 
like his Mr. Gleave become traitors not 
only out of personal weakness of char- 
acter, out of circumstances which com- 
promise them, but of a feeling that 
they, the upper middle class, are the 
people who run things and who de- 
serve to be rewarded. If Mr. Hamish 
Gleave is to be believed, the English 
middle class has members quite will- 
ing and ready to help manage a new 
empire in the place of the one lost by 
bungling. The protagonist in this 
skillful novel is compromised by his 
mistress and by the satellite diplomats 
he incautiously cultivates, but he is 
really seduced by his resentment of the 
hand-to-mouth existence of his class 
as compared to the regal way Commu- 
nist diplomats get to live. The shifts 
and stratagems by which Hamish and 
his wife Vinny (a very delightful and 
believable person) have to live, thei: 
small and mean economies (such as 
Vinny at home mending socks), are 
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Reading for LENT 


THE CROWN OF 
SORROW 


by Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Ideal for Lenten pondering and re 
flection. Contains the story of the 
Passion of Our Lord drawn from the 
four Gospels. There follow brief 
mediations for each day of Lent 


$1.25 


CHRIST IN OUR 
BRETHREN 

by Raoul Plus, S.J. 
A clear, simple explanation the 
Mystical Body of Christ and the laws 
of unity, charity and solidarity which 


bind all of His members together. 
$2.00 


GUIDE IN MENTAL 
PRAYER 
by Joseph Simler, 5.M. 


An introduction to the spiritual ex- 


ercise of meditation—the gateway to 


a deeper interior life $2.50 


Order from 
any 
bookstore 


or from 


GRAIL 
PUBLICATIONS 
Room 323 


St. Meinrad, 
Indiana 








carefully woven into the fabric of 
Hamish’s betrayal. Rather than work 
for a crude Cockney millionaire, with 
his fake name and sordid deals, Ham- 
ish walks out and takes enough papers 
with him to hamstring Downing Street 
forever. “There it was,” as the book’s 
recurring refrain has it; there it was 
indeed, 


rHE SECOND CURTAIN 

by Roy Fuller 

Macmillan. $2.75 
rhe former sharp line of distinction 
between the mystery story and the 
“serious” novel is often obscured these 
days. Whether or not this marks a 
decline in the mystery art or a high 
point of development of character and 
background at the expense of pure 
ratiocination may be a moot point. The 
Second Curtain is a good example of 
a novel of character, but it is scarcely 
a brilliant one of the art of sleuthing. 

Everything here depends upon the 
character of the protagonist, George 
Garner. Garner is a writer, a dedi- 
cated craftsman and artist. He lives 
and dresses in a very shabby way; he 
comes to life only in his novels and in 
the journal he is writing for his chief 
claim to posterity’s attention. This 
journal takes the form of letters to a 
friend from, as we would put it, his 
prep school days. When Garner is 
called down from London because his 
friend and correspondent has disap- 
peared, he means real life without 
knowing it or willing it. The whole 
point of the book is to determine 
whether or not Garner will emerge 
from his “harmless world” to admit 
the “alien machine” of violence and 
murder. The reader is kept guessing 
until the very end. 


SECOND ENDING 

by Evan Hunter 

Simon & Schuster. $3.95 
“Somewhere back there,” Andy re- 
minds Bud, “we touched hands, and we 
touched minds, and we crossed lives.” 
And then, in rising bitterness: “Keep 
it all clear and clean for the important 
things in life, the college courses. For- 
get all about what you owe people!” 
But it is not Bud’s obtuseness alone, as 
he is portrayed here, his playing it 
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safe, that obscures the thematic pur- 
pose of Mr. Hunter’s second novel; it 
is the grim, inhumanly sordid monot- 
ony of the telling, skillful as it is, that 
obscures it. Andy is scarcely ever a 
person. An old man at twenty because 
of drug addiction, he is, for the now 
of the book and despite the flashback, 
a dying animal incapable of human 
act. 

The restraint, and there was re- 
straint in The Blackboard Jungle, the 
human relief and contrasting value 
all that is missing here. Andy is vomit- 
ting his life away in Bud’s room, as 
Bud studies for his college examina- 
tions. Through flashbacks Mr. Hunter 
tells how (though not why) Andy, a 
trumpet player of genius, got that way. 
All the dreary jargon of the dope trade 
and the hardly less dreary jargon of 
the world of bop and jive—Mr. Hunter 
has it down. For counterpoint to Andy 
Silvera’s decline and fall, there is Bud 
Donato’s rise, as we are told to regard 
it. Bud matures. First he resents Andy’s 
rape of Helen, and when Helen be- 
comes pregnant after a post-war re- 
conciliation with Bud, Bud pays for 
her abortion and then avoids her. 
Helen becomes a dope addict too, a 
real main-liner like Andy, but it all 
comes out well. Bud, we are told, be 
comes mature. 


MEN IN THE FIELD 

by Leo L. Ward, C.S.C. 

Univ. of Notre Dame. $3.50 
Some of the most effective writing in 
the short story form in this country 
has been what is called regional writ- 
ing. In this continental country of 
several climates and geographically 
distinct areas, of widely varying ethnic 
histories, one of the most self-con- 
scious and artistically fruitful of our 
regions, one with a distinguished lit- 
erary history, is the Middle West. In 
the pages of the magazine The Midland 
perhaps the most celebrated of our 
regional magazines, appeared many of 
the stories collected in this book. 

The late Father Ward of Notre Dame 
wrote those stories a quarter century 
ago, yet their freshness of observation 
and idom is such that they do not 
“date” at all. In subject and in treat- 
ment they have the morning freshness 
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With eloquence and frankness, a 
Carmelite nun takes the reader 
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of the land where corn grows “like a 
man’s Monday beard.” Some are mere 
vignettes, warmly evoked pictures of 
farmers, their flelds, and “the cold 
glow of the sky.” Others, though not 
strongly plotted regional realism 
usually shuns the plot are moving 
episodes of conflict or awareness. The 
first story tells of the arrival on a 
railroad flat car of a big threshing 
machine; the story interest is evenly 
divided between the machine itself and 
the men who will be using it, for to- 
wether they provide the _ regional 
“color.” “Tobe Snow” is the engaging 
pastiche of tall stories told by the town 
marshal of Prairie Green. Best of all is 
the story entitled “Master and Serv- 
ant,” with its shrewd reflection about 
“that filament of vanity which makes 
the master foolish where the servant 
was comparatively wise.” 


IN ANOTHER COUNTRY 

by John Bayley 

Coward-McCann,. $3.00 
“Besides,” continues the quotation 
from which Mr. Bayley’s title is taken, 
“the wench is dead.” In this witty, 
thoroughly civilized novel the wrong 
wench dies just as the wrong men 
prosper. With a Waugh-like gaze Mr. 
Bayley sees his protagonist, Oliver 
Childrers, a not very keen young man, 
diflident and given to hero worship, 
win shy, inadequate victories while 
Duncan Holt, unscrupulous and sleekly 
villainous, takes all. 

Everything started in Germany, 
where Oliver and Duncan are young 
officers in the British occupation zone. 
Fraternization, especially for their unit 
(having something vaguely to do with 
Intelligence), is frowned upon. Oliver, 
however, has managed to know a Ger- 
man family in the town, and is on 
rather intimate terms with Liese, the 
daughter. The Germans are engaged in 
deprecating everything German — 
was the urge of nomads to establish 
themselves in other valleys”—and the 
English are veering between being 
kindly and “correct.” Oliver and Dun- 
ean become rather too kindly, to the 
point of being involved in a court 
martial hearing. But Germany is, after 
all, “another country,” and back in 
England, Army values are forgotten in 
a mad scramble for civilian footing. 
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How Duncan triumphs, even here, pro- 
vides the audacious, ironic climax. In 
Another Country is wonderful fun for 
its sly portrait of Colonel MacTavish 
and his family, and for its good-na- 
tured yet perceptive delineation of the 
differences between the English and 
German temperaments. 


THE CASTLE AND THE RING 

by C. C. Martindale 

Kenedy. $%3.75 
In our time it seems increasingly im- 
portant to create myths about the fu- 
ture. Or rather, to link past and future 
in the storyteller’s art. Out of the dark 
forest most of our stories and legends 
came, and into a dark forest, immense 
and implacable, we may well be going. 
For the dark forests of our time the 
new Everyman can count on faith only 
for his journey. For the sign and 
symbol of the Faith over a dark jour- 
ney of centuries, Father Martindale, in 
his elusive, gravely moving tale, has 
taken the gift of gold first brought on 
the Magi’s journey. 

At his story’s end, the gold, for cen- 
turies preserved as a ring, returns 
this time appropriately in the stem of 
a chalice—to Bethlehem. Among those 
who hold the ring in its long history 
are Alcuin, teacher of Charlemagne; 
the glorious penitent St. Margaret of 
Cortona; and the English family of 
Medd, Earls of Medby. The ring is the 
symbol of the unchanging; the castle 
(apparently so strong but itself a 
change from the rude hut of Saxon 
times) is the symbol of the things that 
change. Through the Medds and their 
connections by marriage we are given 
a panorama of the sadness of human 
history, of the nightmarish dream of 
persecutions, of revelations, of fallings 
away from the Faith and returns to it. 
As counterpart to history’s daylight 
dreams there are deeds of great spirit- 
ual heroism, there are signs and won- 
ders. The Castle and the Ring is an 
eloquent meditation of that which lasts 
and the things that do not last. 


HERITAGE 

by Anthony West 

Random House. $3.75 
“I recalled,” Richard Savage reflected 
when he was given his last and most 
improbable one of all, “my other 
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roles.” Now he was to act out the role 
of the heir to the Colonel his mother 
had married. Unfortunately, she had 
neglected ever to marry Richard’s fa- 
ther—hence his performances as “The 
Wronged Child, The Unrecognized 
Genius, The Fool for Love.” 

Richard spends his boyhood with 
his mother, Naomi Savage, an actress 
of malevolent talent and colossal self- 
ishness. Richard is sent to be with his 
father whenever Naomi wants to run 
off for a bit with a lover. Gradually 
he gets to know his father, the famous 
Max Town, whom he admires (as does 
the world) as a great novelist but de- 
plores because Max is a tragic failure 
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as a human being. Hurtled from one 
parent to the other, Richard is intro 
duced to incompatible worlds; from 
his correct public school he is thrown 
to Bohemia’s lurid seacoasts and al- 
most absent-mindedly into the fashion- 
able vices. Apparently the writer of 
the jacket blurb has not read this book, 
for he describes Naomi and Max as 
“people large enough in spirit to be 
forgiven anything.” But Richard does 
not forgive them, and the book pul 
sates with his bitterness. 

There some marvelously witty 
scenes, these cannot compen- 
sate for amoral tone of the 
whole. 
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ONE SHEPHERD, ONE FLOCK 
by Oliver Barres 
Sheed & Ward. 

This is the 


$3.00 


tale of a brave man—or 


rather, a brave couple. Their impres- 


sive story reaches us through the 
medium of a journal written during 
the months that preceded the author’s 
conversion to Catholicism. It is direct, 
frank, and informative. 

Beginning with his return to this 
country after serving with an Amer- 
ican Ambulance Corps during World 
War II, the author tells of entering 
Divinity School at Yale, where he met 
Marjorie, the charming young student 
who became his wife. Together they 
were graduated and then ordained in 
a ceremony unique in the annals of the 
school. Then came the appointment to 
a pastorate of a little church. Blessed 
with two children, engaged in the 
happy task of ministering to the spirit 
ual needs of friendly neighbors, they 
suddenly found the earth crumbling 
beneath their feet. 

The first part of this book describe: 
the gradually increasing distress of the 
God-fearing young couple when they 
realized the frail foundations that sup 
ported the Congregationalist theory of 
religion. We read of the way in which 


Oliver worked over the moral and 
doctrinal problems involved in his 
situation, aided by his sympathetic, 
courageous wife who was going 
through a similar experience at the 
same time, although she was following 
a Slightly different pattern. As a result 
these two seekers after truth saw how 
completely their old prejudices had to 
be abandoned; and how inevitably 
they were being forced, step by step, 
away from the Protestant and toward 
the Catholic position. After months of 
prayer, they both felt constrained by 
love of truth to abandon their home 
forth with their children 
into an unfamiliar world, certain about 
nothing, except that they were obeying 
a divine summons to apply for admis 
sion to the Catholic Church. So they 
bade farewell to the parish with its 
kindly people, took shelter in the 
Abbey of the Benedictine nuns at 
nearby Bethlehem, and there received 
the instruction necessary for reception 
in the Church. They were admitted 
with their two children on the Eve 
of Pentecost, 1955. 

The first part of the book as 
already indicated deals with the 
progress made by Oliver and Marjorie 
as they were finding their way toward 


and to go 
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Meditations Before Mass 


By Romano Guardini, translated by Elinor ¢ 
Briefs. These meditations are of unique value 
provocative, pragmatic, steeped with signifi 


cance. “The whole book adds up to a treatise 
on the Mass that is of the solidity and impres 
author of The 
Liturgy.”—The 


$3.00 


siveness to be expec ted of the 
Lord and The Spirit of the 
Catholic Standard 


When You Pray—An Analysis of the Our 
Father 
By Richard Klaver, OSA 


the supremely perfect prayer. The author traces 


A valuable study of 


the theological background of the petitions and 
demonstrates that this method of conversing 
with God fits every mind and mood, and is 


adapted to all times and circumstances, $3.50 


Franciscan Perfection 
By Césaire de Tours, OF MA ap., translated by 
Paul O.F M.Cap. In this 


Franciscan spirituality “you make St 


Barrett, study of 
Francis 
live again and you give the reader a share in 
his devotion to “Christ, Poor and Crucified.’ 
Your book brings out this ruling thought 

so vividly and at the same time so gently that 
one begins to regret having 


spent so long 


searching elsewhere for lessons in spirituality.” 
Cardinal Mercier $3.25 

Striving for Perfection- 

Obligation of the Religious State 

By L. Colin, CSS.R., Kathryn 

Day Wyatt. An investigation of the fundamental 


The Fundamental 


translated by 


obligations of the religious life and an elabora 
tion of the notion that striving for perfection 


is both an ideal of life and a course of 


action $3.50 
Leaven of Holiness 
Religious 

By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. Written by the 


noted author of Cana Is Forever and Sins of 


Conferences for 


herever Good Books are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 


Parents, these conferences are ideal for those 
engaged in giving talks to religious, but who 
have little time for research and organiza- 


tion $3.50 


Manval for Interior Souls 
By John Nicholas Grou, SJ 
O'Sullivan, SJ 


ascetical and mystical subjects, 


, edited by Donal 


Sixtythree short treatises on 
followed by an 
appendix on a 


short and simple manner of 


making our prayer in the spirit of faith and in 


the simple presence of God $3.50 


The Eucharist and the Confessional 
By F. D. Joret, OP 
ments that lie at the 


A study of the two sacra- 
heart of Catholic life. 
Father Joret’s treatment, solidly theological, is 
at once simple and straight-forward, and brings 
a welcome clarity to a matter demanding care 


$3.50 


ful elaboration. 


Lent and Easter 
By Hermann Franke. Ideal for Lenten medita- 


tion, the book arouses an ardent love for the 


Liturgy, and plunges us into the mystery of the 
suffering, A book 


feeds our hope, and 


$1.75 


crucified and risen Christ. 
that bolsters our faith, 


deepens our love 


Meditation on the Passion 
Compiled by Reginald Walsh, OP 


will prove 


This book 
“most beneficial for those who wish 
to advance in the art of mental 


The Witness 


prayer.” 
$4.00 


Days of Joy—Thoughts for all Times 
By William Stephenson, SJ. “This little book 
makes an admirable storehouse for meditation 


mystery of the Resurrection, medita- 


tion that is valid not Eastertide 


year.”—The 


only for 
but for every day of the Denver 
Register $2.50 
The Women of the Bible 

By Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber, edited by 
Brendan Keogh, S.D.S. “The 


this author . . . is to illuminate the 


chief concern of 
present 


spiritual status of women today by deserib- 


ing the lives of women in Scripture.”— In. 


$3.50 


formation 
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the threshold of the Church. The latter 
part, which is personal and 
more academic, presents the arguments 
in favor of Catholicism as against the 
prevalent errors of today. This may 
be less interesting to the general reader 
than the first part, not only because 
of its tone, but also because the author 
has undertaken to cover so large a field 
that his work cannot possibly be ex- 
haustive and thorough although it 
contains many helpful points and 
quotes many passages well worth re- 
membering. To some the book may re- 
call the fact that more than a hundred 
years ago, Augustine Hewit, a young 
student in the Connecticut Theological 
Institute, announced that he was about 
to leave Congregationalism for Epis- 
copalianism, and in order to reassure 
his troubled father, pointed out that he 
was in no danger of becoming a Cath- 
olic because he knew of at least fifteen 
impossible objections. Not long after- 
wards, these imaginary obstacles van- 
ished; Hewit entered the Catholic 


less 


Church and eventually he became the 
second Superior General of the Paulist 
Fathers. Today Mr. Barres presents 
from twentieth century sources s0 
much persuasive evidence of the 
Church’s claim to be the sole represen- 
tative of apostolic Christianity, that 
if it had been available a century ago, 
it might well have spared the young 
Hewit’s detour into Episcopalianism., 
Joserpn McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


ALL MANNER OF MEN 

ed. by Riley Hughes 

Kenedy. $3.50 
As Riley Hughes himself says in his 
introduction to All Manner of Men: 
“We need to give the same kind of 
encouragement to literature which is 
now being so wonderfully given to 
artistic creativeness in painting and 
sculpture. We need to give “liturgical” 
stories, so to speak, a chance to make 
themselves known. We need sculptors 
of the word, carving the objects of 
their vision of real life and presenting 
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LaSalle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC, 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 


Box O, Oakdale, L. L, N. Y. 





College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Founded in 1889, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in fall all 
standard requirements, Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls, Regular courses in 
arts and sciences, Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 

Accredited by the 


Association of American Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7? through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island, 


School Session 10 A.M.— 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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them without machine-made gloss.” 

What Mr. Hughes has done, in this 
first anthology of modern Catholic 
short stories in many years, is to offer 
such incentive, beyond the often 
meagre check which our magazines 
can afford in their budgets, to Catholic 
authors trying to give voice to their 
experience, vicarious or actual, within 
the framework of their own back- 
ground and training. Too frequently 
in the past, even the best Catholic 
magazines have had to accept from 
Catholic contributors stories which the 
secular publications have rejected be- 
cause they were tinged with that most 
discouraging of all appellations, “Too 
Catholic.” Consequently, fiction in 
these magazines was invariably sec- 
ond-rate, not quite good enough to 
make the grade of the “slicks.” Catho- 
lics themselves were frequently and 
justifiably disdainful of the sugary, 
over-sentimental concoctions which 
graced the pages of the myriad “little” 
magazines sent out to apathetic sub- 
scribers who forwarded a few dollars 
to some mission society. Litthe wonder 
that the level of fiction had fallen of 
so appallingly. 

But the bulk of All Manner of Men 
shows a vigorous trend in the opposite 
direction. However, the need for solid, 
readable Catholic fiction is a gaping 
void yet to be filled. Not even Mr. 
Hughes’ sharp insight can quite avoid 
the banal on occasion even though he 
has restricted his selections to stories 
published since 1950, He makes an elo- 
quent plea for a chain of “little” maga- 
zines of genuine literary merit, prefer 
ably emanating from Catholic cam- 
puses, to attract a public conscious of 
what is real creative writing and what 
is mere “fill,” even if this output is 
made up of the contributions of free- 
lance authors off the campus itself. 
The selections in this first volume 
show that Catholic writers are not still 
imbedded in the old-time “plotty” 
story but are, like the best of secular 
fiction, interested in probing about in- 
side a character, in establishing a 
mood, in exercising the mechanics of 
style. This bodes well for the future 
of the Catholic writer in Catholic pub- 
lications. 

The range of subject matter in All 
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Manner of Men is varied enough: 
stories of childhood (“The Sea 
Shells”), of adolescence (“The New 
York Girls’), of the failures and frus- 
trations of adulthood (“The Vigil’), of 
the evanescent mood and the quick- 
silver of the human character (“Some 
with a Flattering Word’), and, finally, 
of the anguish and yearning engen- 
dered by our age (“Captain Luba and 
the White Dress’). All of these are 
excellent stories, taking no back seat 
to anything published in any of the 
higher-priced magazines with their 
enviable million circulation. 

If Mr. Hughes believes that Catholic 
writers need encouragement and stim- 
ulation, he could not have provided 
them with a better goal than they have 
in his anthology. Let us hope that 
Catholics, of whom Cardinal Newman 
so mournfully commented, “(They) 
are not a reading set,” take up All Man- 
ner of Men with such enthusiasm that 
this will be only the first of a yearly 
collection. Ropert Kass. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 

Kitny Huones, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; Fiction 
Critic for Tue CaTruoiic Woniy; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors; nationally known lecturer; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, Books 
on Trial, etc.; author of The Hills Were 
Liars; editor of All Manner of Men. 

Ronmerat Kass, motion picture and TV critic 
for Tue CatTnouic Woatp; drama and book 
reviewer, Station WFUV, Fordham Univer 
sity; member of the National Board of Re 
view; contributor to The Sign, Information, 
The Grail, ete. 

Joseru McSoatey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church, Father Hecker 
and His Friends, Meditations for Everyone, 
ete. 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris 
tian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 








_ College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 


New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 


New York 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A.,, BS., B.Mus. degrees. ‘lence, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
premed., prelaw. Stimulatin social an 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for swimmin and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notae Dame pe Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
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Its Mild Soothing | Clam Chowder 
All- Havana Filler 


Peetinn Sema end that’s a meal in itself! 


Restful Pleasure! This is true kettle-style New England 
clam chowder—a delicious soup-treat 


prepared by the famous Sexton chefs. 

Here is hot and hearty fare that’s both 

solid and liquid—a nourishing potpourri 

of selected clams, choice potatoes and 
onions, seasoned with pungent spices 


Sexton Clam Chowder is served at 
leading restaurants and hotels. Sold at 


Popular Since 1874 better independent grocers. 
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MISSAL FOR HOLY WEEK 
Text in Two Colors 


| A synopsis of the Official Decree and Instru 
tions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites with 
an introduction for the faithful explaining the 
| changes and the purpose of the changes 
| Ineludes Palm Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday and 
the Easter Vigil 
In effect, a missal with brief explanation 
throughout to enable the faithful to partie 
pate devoutly and inte gently n the con 
plete liturgy of Holy Week Carefully ar 
CATHOLIC BISHOPS RELIEF FUND ranged by liturgical scholars 
wey 33 Mitton f Me 4 160 pages Size 4% x 6 
t Heavy Paper Binding 50c, $40.00 for 100 
Cloth Binding $1.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 














BOOK CLUB QUIZ 


Is there any difference in Book Clubs? 
Yes. 


What difference? 
They range from clubs that offer a steady diet of smut to clubs presenting 
spiritual reading; from clubs aimed at the general public to clubs directed to 


the specialist; from clubs satisfying with drivel the run-of-the-club reader, to 


clubs conscientiously trying to help the serious reader. 


What advantages do they offer? 


Frequently none. But if a club offers the kind of books you want to read, you 


can simplify your book buying troubles and make substantial savings at the 
same time. 


What kind of a club should I join? 


Perhaps none. But if you find such authors as Romano Guardini, Thomas 


Merton, Ronald Knox, Henri Gheon, Sigrid Undset, Carryl 


Houselander, 
Evelyn Waugh, Jacques Maritain, Antonia White, G. B. Stern, Daniel-Rops, 
Christopher Dawson and Hilaire Belloc your kind of writers—in short, if you 


are interested in reading as a means of education and mental and spiritual 
growth as well as entertainment —and if you don’t want to be loaded up with 
fancy bonus books you won't particularly want, but prefer instead a direct 
discount on every purchase (ranging from 25 to 40% ) you might be interested 
in the Thomas More Book Club. That depends strictly upon your interest in the 
selections it offers. 


What are some of these selections you seem to be so proud of? 
Right, we are proud of them! They've been picked for adult Catholic readers 
who want something stimulating, provocative, even some controversial reading ; 
but above all, intelligent, capable writing. If you enjoyed or wanted to read 
“Pillar of Fire.’ “The Lord,” “Protestant Catholic Conflicts,” “Beyond the 
Glass.” “Sign of Jonas,” “Viper’s Tangle,” “Making of a Moron,” “Dead 
Man in the Silver Market,” “Martin Luther,” “Mary Mother of God,” “Pardon 
and Peace,” “My Daily Prayer,” or “Catholicism in America,” then the 
Thomas More Book Club is definitely the one for you. 


How do I join? 


Ah, you got the point! Write two words (no more, no less) on a post card with 
your name and address and send it to Department A, The Thomas More Book 
Club, 210 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois — the two 
information.” 


words: “Send 
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MY DAILY PRAYER 
(A Different Kind of Prayer Book) 


. is arranged for everyday use Daily 
Prayers . . . Seasonal Thoughts .. . Lives of 
the Saints. 

from 82¢ to $2.25 
’ 
MY WAY OF LIFE 
(Summa Simplified) 
. written for everyone in clear, simple 
language. 
from $1.35 to $3.75 
’ 
MY LENTEN MISSAL 
(Father Stedman) 


Mass text plus commentary for every day 
of Lent. 
from 72¢ to $7.36 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL 


(self instructing) 


. Father Stedman's world renowned Missal 
with easy to use number system 


from 53¢ to $6.90 
v 
MY IMITATION OF CHRIST 


(Thomas & Kempis) 


made more inspiring than ever with 
117 full page original illustrations 


from 78¢ to $2.25 
’ 


MY DAILY BREAD 
(A Summary of the Spiritual Life) 


A step-by-step, day-by-day guide to 
spiritual perfection 


78¢ and $1.35 
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